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N THE Italian literature of this century, 

Piero Jahier has a place all his own. He is a 
writer whose artistic character, entrusted to 
three small books, was already distinctly devel- 
oped by the beginning of the first world war." 
Although Ragazzo, his most beautiful book, is 
dated 1920, it is actually a collection of articles 
the greater number of which had appeared in the 
periodical Voce before 1915. 

Nevertheless, the Fiera Letteraria, weekly 
publication, which in Italy serves as the bulletin 
of “militant” literature, considered it necessary 
as recently as 1950 to dedicate a page to this 
writer, and the editor. Vallecchi, has more re- 
cently published a beautiful single volume of 
his two most significant books.* May this be an 
indication of a renewed presence or of a pres- 
ence now no longer bound to the contingencies 
of the times? But we cannot speak of a pre- 
sence in which Jahier has been silent. Therefore, 
we must speak of an interest, the result of a 
transitory attraction, which is concentrated on 
him as man and author. The association of man 
and artist, in this case, is definitely not just a 
thetoric concession. The art of Piero Jahier is 
closely related to this life, in a sense completely 
contrary to that in which D’Annunzio pro- 
claimed that his life was intimately related to 
his art. For the poet of the Abruzzi, the positive 
pole is art, to which esthetic formula he is 
faithful in all the activities of his life. However, 
for Jahier, art is of itself part of the scheme of 
life; poetic expression has meaning only when 
it becomes a vehicle of an inspiration or even 
better, of a moral agitation resulting from a 
great emotion. 

“Ogni tanto dalla sua poesia si stacca una vita 

Ogni tanto dalla sua vita si stacca una poesia’ 


This is what Jahier wrote to himself in 1915. 
And the ultimate aim in his art is precisely that 
of bringing together in unison both life and 
poetry. 

The life of Jahier is definitely not a common 
one in his country. He was born in 1884 in 
Genoa; however, only the Alps and Florence 
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are of any importance when considering his 
place of origin. His father was an Evangelical 
minister, descendant of a very old, Waldensian 
family. His mother was a gentle and gay Floren- 
tine who contrasted greatly with her husband, 
“a giant with a long beard, typically Walden- 
sian and with a Calvinistic pessimism about 
human nature.” They were living in Florence, 
when one sad day, Piero Enrico Jahier, his 
father, having found it impossible to go on liv- 
ing after committing adultery, committed 
suicide in a moment of desperation. He left a 
destitute widow with four children hardly of 
school age. It is the life of this impoverished 
family, a life filled with grief and misery as well 
as dignity, which inspires the pages of Ragazzo. 


1 His writings are: Resultanze in merito alla vita e al 
carattere di Gino Bianchi, N. 25 of Quaderni della Voce, 
La Voce, Firenze, 1915; Canti di soldati raccolti da barba 
Piero, Tip. dell’Astico, Zona di guerra, 1918; Canti di soldati 
raccolli da P. J. e armonizzati da V. Gui, Trento, 1919; 
Canti di soldati, Sonzogno, Milano, 1919; Con me e con gli 
Alpini, La Voce, Firenze, 1919, Roma, 1920, Torino, 1943; 
Ragazzo, La Voce, Roma, 1919—Ragazzo e prime poesie, new 
ed., Firenze, 1939. Translations: D. Halévy, Il Castigo 
della democrazia, Traduz. N. 7, of Quaderni della Voce, La 
Voce, Firenze, 1911; Calvino, La religione individuale, 
Carabba, 1911; P. G. Proudhon, La guerra ela pace, Traduz. 
N. 78 della Cultura dell’Anima, Carabba, Lanciano; 
Claudel, Arte Poetica, Lib. Ed., Milano, 1913; Claudel, 
Partage de Midi, Lib.Voce, 1912; Claudel, Crist meridiana, 
La Voce, Roma, 1920; Lin Yutang, Importanza di vivere; 
Lin Yutang, // mio paese e il mio popolo; Lin Yutang, 
Momento e Pechino; Stevenson, L’isola del tesoro, Einaudi, 
Torino, 1944; Conrad, Joseph, Racconti di mare e di costa, 
Einaudi, Torino, 1946. Collaborations: International peri- 
odicals, France-Italie; L’amitié de France; Revue de Genéve; 
Astico, newspaper of the trenches which he founded and 
directed after the battle of Caporetto, in World War I; 
Il Nuovo Contadino—newspapers for the farmers, which 
he directed as a civilian after the war but which publication 
was interrupted, because, as he said “he clashed with’’ 
“Vesprit de lois” (l’esprit de lois c’ewt la proprieté); La 
Voce of which he was one of its most assiduous collabora- 
tors. 

2 La Fiera Letteraria, Rome, Dec. 1950; Ragazzo—Con 
me e com gli Alpini, Classici Vallechi, Firenze, 1953, pp 
291 (part of a collection of volumes dedicated to writers 
whose works have become “‘classics’’ of Italian literature). 

3 La Voce, op. cit., Dec. 1915. 
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And among these children was the younger 
Piero. His school-teacher sister needed assist- 
ance in supporting the family and as soon as 
Piero was old enough he became a civil-serv- 
ice clerk for the railroad where his salary al- 
though very modest was regular. This was im- 
portant. There, he was forced to retire within 
himself, and all poetic expression was smoth- 
ered. The distress which resulted from this sup- 
pression of poetry can be seen, although not 
distinctly, under the ironic surface of that 
strange satire of the bureaucracy which is 
Risultanze in merito alla Vita di Gino Bianchi. 
Then came the war. It was for Jahier an op- 
portunity to find again through the common 
experiences of difficult trails, among the 
‘Alpini’ (soldiers of the Alps), the strong and 
sincere people of his beloved mountains, a fresh 
communion, the evidence of which we have in 
Con me e con gli Alpini. 

In what should have been the prime of his 
life as both author and man, there are more 
than twenty years of silence. He has recently 
given us an explanation for this silence. During 
the difficult years of his fatherless youth, the 
instruction he received from a teacher rich in 
talent, of high moral character and himself a 
great writer, Fedele Romani, inspired in him a 
rigorous sense of art, an art interpreted as wit- 
ness of the soul to the truth to be rendered with 
absolute intransigency. Jahier calls this in- 
struction ‘“‘terribile.”’ In fact, it had a deter- 
minating effect on his life. Jahier made a true 
faith of art as a moral witness; and it was des- 
tined to replace his religious faith which he had 
surrendered after two years of theological 
studies. Ragazzo bore witness to the strength in 
grief; Gino Bianchi, to the absurdity of a life 
without poetry; and Com me e con gli Alpini, to 
the brotherhood and clairvoyance inspired by 
imminent death. When in the years of fascism, 
art interpreted as such, could not be realized 
freely in truth, or at least had to submit itself 
to interpretations far from the true motives of 
inspiration (as we find in Con me e con gli 
Alpini when reading it in a nationalistic key) 
Jahier felt his poetic vein become dry. As on 
previous occasions, there had emerged poetry 
from his life, now from his poetry, there 
emerged a way of life. 

“When the violence of souls climaxed with the 


murder of Matteotti, the daemon within me 
prevailed upon me to give explicit testimony to 
liberty, fountain of inspiration for all poetry, 
With Carlo Rosselli and others, we called for a 
public demonstration of deep sorrow on Memo- 
rial Day, the day chosen for commemoration 
of the dead. This demonstration took place at 
the cemetery of Porte Sante in Florence under 
a photograph of the martyr. I stripped a friend’s 
garden of its foliage and made it into an im- 
mense crown, tied it with a ribbon the color of 
blood and let myself be beaten and arrested at 
the cemetery. I do not believe I have ever loved 
poetry as much asI did at that moment. I was 
certainly completely happy that day as I de- 
scended Colle Michaelangelo in a Police Wagon, 
with the crown; tool of my crime, still intact, at 
my feet.’’4 

It is conceivable that Jahier was able to feel 
that gesture to bea continuation of and consist- 
ent with his poetry; however, his poetry, in the 
form of verse became silent. He retired within 
himself and the life of Gino Bianchi became his, 
the ready exchange of poetry for food-shelter- 
dress. His first book was born as the result of a 
definite aim. The Voce in which there had ap- 
peared scattered chapters, had not wished to be 
just a literary journal, and when Jahier who had 
felt quite early in life that he had much to say, 
approached Giuseppe Prezzolini, the latter 
decided to have him write of his experiences as 
a civil-service clerk with the railroads, of the 
Protestants in Italy, and of other varied sub- 
jects. 

So Jahier began to write of the things close 
to him. But his were not articles of criticism, 
or if they are to be considered as such, they were 
certainly of a very strange character. He could 
not speak of bureaucracy in his own language in 
his own personal style. That world which was 
shut up and fenced in had, because of its pup- 
pet rituals, a vocabulary and manner of speak- 
ing all its own, relevant and exclusive. One 
could not apeak honestly about this bureau 
cracy without adopting its very own language. 
But, on the other hand, from the lips of a not 
conformist such as Jahier, that language be 
came immediately and irremediably satirical. 
For “l’uomo amministrativo italico,” youth 's 


‘ La Fiera Letteraria, op. cit., Dec. 1950. 
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the collection of a number of experiences neces- 
sary to pass from a condition of not being a 
civil-service clerk to that of being one; age is 
that of the length of service and more beautiful 
it is if it shows forty years’ service and with it 
the position of ‘“‘superior’’; features are the re- 
sult of sedimentation: “opinions” are what one 
has with one’s inferiors, while with superiors 
there is only the meek offering of ‘‘impressions”’; 
marriage is a bookkeeping office, where certain 
indispensable marital relations are kept in 
order; the maid is the individual attached to the 
household for purposes of decorum and who 
uses the title “signorino” when referring to the 
male children of the house; the greeting towards 
an inferior is used solely as a response and is 
subject to ‘recommendation that it become 
obsolete,’ while with a superior, it is always ac- 
companied by the utterance of the title in a loud 
voice. As to the wages, Jahier expresses his 
Theory of the salary as follows: “In our opinion 
the question is two-fold, on the one hand, the 
idea is not to give the employee a high salary 
because sufficient earnings would elevate him 
to a position of liberty, of energy, of responsibil- 
ity, of the power to criticize, and with adequate 
wages, there would be the possibility of pur- 
chasing a book, a trip, a temptation; and as a 
result, there might be displaced persons or it 
might even lead to the development of the 
Messianic employee.”® And then, consistently, 
he offers his Dynamics of the deficient but reliable 
earnings: “On the other hand, these employees 
could not be paid too little; it was absolutely 
necessary to deny them true suffering, desire, 
and struggle which are the real enemies of the 
executive and which could draw sparks from a 
very dead fire. The problem could not have 
been better solved than with the DEFICIENT 
BUT RELIABLE EARNINGS, which con- 
sequently bear down upon and suppress the 
natural instinct of progress-change-zest of life, 
and with raises given at definite intervals when 
they are most needed. This plan instills horror 
of any risk one might take in making a change. 
These timely raises communicate them again 
to the religion of security.”* One can under- 
stand without difficulty how Jahier introduced 
himself intimately into the world of the Voce, 
the publication of Papini and Prezzolini which 
in its original aims had wanted to be something 
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more than just a literary journal but in its re- 
sults, it remained naturally, a literary journal, 
but nourished with strong interests of thought 
and of moral life. 

He did not succeed in presenting clearly his 
intense feelings as a moralist with the bitter 
words of the harsh pages of Gino Bianchi, so un- 
relenting, so wanting in sympathy and con- 
solation, but he did find a way of expressing 
those feelings in Con me e con gli Alpini. It was 
actually the war which offered Jahier a greater 
opportunity for the extension of a great love; 
previously, the only opportunity had been with 
scattered familiar memories. At first, he is per- 
plexed, later moved and almost appalled in his 
encounter with the humility, purity, sacrifice 
and other elementary virtues which the sixty 
mountaineers of the platoon entrusted for its 
training to Lieutenant Jahier can still respect 
and practice in life. It is with almost incredible 
joy that Jahier feels himself free from the nig- 
gardly and stifling world of Gino Bianchi: “I 
can hardly believe that after the long sedentary 
torment, ‘it is my duty’ to have the joy of going 
out into the biting fresh air of daybreak which 
serenely attunes the whole day, in the company 
of these sincere men.’” 

The “greeting,” the “superior individual” 
exist here, too, but how differently! The ‘‘greet- 
ing” has the religious sense of a severe and 
admonishing ritual; “the supericr individual” 
is he who succeeds in having fewer needs and 
feels somewhat more responsible. Here, too, and 
especially in the city of supplies and replace- 
ments, one can find among the officers the son 
of a Gino Bianchi, successful in his career. But, 
it is a simple matter to avoid their corrupted 
vanity and seek the company of the peasant 
bugler who “has such a rich soul that it over- 
flows with poetry when he relates the story of 
his battle against the poverty which has been 
his all his life. Travels and battles of the Italian 
peasant against poverty.’’® 

The official ideals of war are denied calmly 
but definitely from the very first page; ‘“Some 
would die willingly for their country and per- 
haps others to secure a different way of life. But 


5 Gino Bianchi, p. 19. 

* Ibid, p. 20. 

7 Con me e con gli Alpini, p. 17. 
* Ibid, p. 27. 
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I would die in order to accompany these hungry 
men who do not know why they are going to die, 
men who are dying in war because “they like 
me,” “for me.’ I would die to accompany all 
sixty of these men who shall be led, this day, on 
which we are to die. There are some who will die 
for medals and ovations, but I for these illiter- 
ate men, who do not prepare war because they 
have lived in poverty, poverty which does not 
make war but rather revolutions.’ 

This is not merely the declaration of a pro- 
spectus, for in the course of the book which is, 
after all, in the course of an experience, he 
strengthens his conviction. For the soldier, 
there remains only his inner consolations: 
equality, obedience, discipline, love and above 
all privation. It is this that causes one to appre- 
ciate certain trifles and makes more beautiful 
the memory of the distant but dear things. And 
here we have the explosion of the Waldensian 
cult of purity in poverty inherited from many 
generations back. Jahier reviews the virtues of 
the mountaineer, one by one, and concludes 
that they are the gifts of poverty. And his medi- 
tation takes him back to the origin of man’s 
guilt, finding the sour and bitter root of the 
ancient sin of the Christian, pride; and when 
searching for the road of the health of man, he 
finds the ancient redemption, sacrifice. This is 
the explanation for the love he feels towards his 
coarse Alpini; and as a result of that commun- 
ion with life, he feels himself raised to great 
heights: ‘‘I strive to place myself at their level, 
and to understand their difficulties. But I dis- 
cover that it is I who have to raise myself to 
their level and it is I who have been enlight- 
ened. Could it be that after the confusion of so 
many books, I have found you, my good soul, 
in the freshness of this new humanity, pure as 
the day I set out to face life! Do not again lose 
yourself, my truly real soul!’’!° 

This strong moralistic weave certainly does 
constitute the profound motivation and the 
character of the book; but although it often 
promotes poetry, at times it has a restraining 
influence. His style of short, detached phrases 
resembling Biblical verses, becomes predicatory 
with an insistence of repetitions and of emphat- 
ic reprises. Now and then, as a burning iron 
when forcefully immersed in water, it shrieks in 
the unexpected controversy. 
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Let us turn the pages of this book where we 
will find simple but intense experiences. In this 
novel of war, there is not one shot fired. Death 
appears only as an interior experience, as in the 
song for the soldier who dropped into the ravine 
below still holding on to the raffle which had 
become loose from the mountain side: 


“Dove sei compagno caro, 
al paese dovevi tornare; 
se qualcuno lo potra rivedere 
glie ne chiedera la tua mare. 
Ma non sei stato abbandonato 
ma ti veniamo a ritrovare. 
Sei il nostro ferito 
ti riprendiamo 
al paese ti riportiamo. 


Tutfi per uno 

mano alla mano 

dove si muore discendiamo. 

Ma il tuo compagno, alpino, é@ spirat: 
al paese non pud tornare; 

ma il suo lamento é dileguato 

non ti chiama pita ritrovare. 

Sulla coltrice del nevato 

restera solo a riposare.””!! 


Here, the solemn Alpine brotherhood draws a 
hymn around death, a hymn as extensive as the 
silent snow where there rests, protected by the 
mountains, the body of the soldier. And later 
there is the affectionate association of the wom- 
en and children in these homes without men 
and the courage with which they remember 
their beloved dead although their grief is in- 
tense. There is the description of Jahier’s visit 
to the home of one of his “‘Alpini’”’ as he brings 
with him the soldier’s greetings. He finds three 
women intent on a game as old as the hills, 
the grandmother, mother, and aunt pass the 
little one from one to the other to see with 
whom he wishes to remain. The game is inter- 
rupted and the greeting from the younger son 
brings with it the memory of his brother, 4 
victim of the war. . . chaste and subdued canto 
to the virtues of the home. 

But one must not think that Con me e con gli 
Alpini is irremediably broken into an intermit- 
tent succession of poetic sensations without 4 
frame. There are clear and strong presentations 


® Tbid, p. 7. 
10 [bid, pp., 18-19. 
" [bid, pp. 71-72. 
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of figures, for example the figure of Somacal 
Luigi, idiot since birth—that is, neglected and 
under-nourished. Sometimes only a trifle is 
sufficient to lose or redeem a man, and so it 
was with Somacal. He had been the laughing- 
stock, first of his friends, as a boy, then of his 
fellowworkers in peace and later of the Alpine 
soldiers in war, but with a kind word of esteem 
from his lieutenant, he felt himself redeemed. 
The uncompromising soul of Jahier again op- 
poses to the corrupted individuals, the false, 
the insincere and the mighty, the poor, the 
simple and the humble; “Of course, Somacal, 
you, a crippled soldier, the laughing-stock of 
man, you are my friend. I have found near you 
the honor of Italy. I say that the honor of 
Italy is to be found among those at the bottom, 
Luigi.” These critics who have 
wanted to interpret a kind of crulety in the in- 
sistence with which Jahier seeks and discovers 
scars on that poor individual which were made 
by life, have not listened to the profound 
“pietas’’ which supports that unforgettable pic- 
ture, the same piefas which releases prose in 
song, those musical lyrics rising from the Alpine 
tradition and enfoldng the whole book in song. 

Jahier seems to have a special gift for detect- 
ing smiles and tears in events, circumstances, 
people and things, touching them lightly but 
with a gesture at once strong and sweet. The 
most faithful translation of his profound in- 
spiration can be found in Ragazzo where his 
memory is at work free from all polemic devia- 
tions, and his love for ingenuousness becomes 
confused with his nostalgia for a childhood 
which had been both sad and happy. 

Prezzolini was probably right in saying that 
it had been Con me e con gli Alpini which at- 
tracted to Jahier a public which the scattered 
chapters destined to be included in the book 
Ragazzo had not as yet succeeded in doing.” 
But, bound together in a sequence, those frag- 
ments composed, along with Uomo Finito of 
Papini, Mio Carso of Slataper and Lemmonio 
Boreo of Soffici the fourth autobiography of the 
Voce, less mythical than that of Papini, less 
tempered than that of Slataper, less fantastic 
and capricious than that of Soffici, but more 
sincerely rooted in familiar memories and more 
Intensely poetic. It was that which better ex- 
Pressed the artistic intentions of the ‘“Vociani”’ 
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whose aim it was to oppose the academic prose 
upheld by the followers of Carducci, and the 
sensual and ostentatious prose upheld by the 
followers of Carducci, and the sensual and os- 
tentatious prose of the followers of D’Annunzio. 
Boine, who had been for some time the most 
discerning literary critic of the group, said that 
theirs was an ideal of a laconic prose which, 
along with the reviews appearing in Plausi e 
botie, was attempting ‘‘to represent that lyrical 
style of interweaving many thoughts with few 
facts... . of expressing a complexity of diverse 
things in the conciseness of a moment.’’* Boine 
was speaking, in that case, of a long short-story 
of his, Peccato, but his words could very well 
refer to the whole “‘Vociano” group and partic- 
ularly to the northern Italians of the Voce, who 
were also the authors of the most marked mor- 
alistic exigencies; the Ligurian, Boine; the 
Piedmontese, Jahier; and the natives of Trieste, 
Michelstaeter and Slataper. As each wrote his 
stroy of his interior life, he related it with that 
intermittence and overlapping of plans which 
the interior life does present (exigencies which 
were destined to find their complete clarifica- 
tion only with Joyce). Those writers were re- 
acting to the rhetoric of the followers of 
Carducci who had a mania for history, and to 
that of the followers of D’Annunzio who had a 
passion for mythology. They were perfectly 
aware of the fact that they were reacting not 
only with respect to subject matter but also 
stylistically to the lack of intimacy and to the 
complexity of those forms that were grandiose 
but completely lacking in spirit. Therefore, to- 
day we are almost tempted to reverse the tradi- 
tional distinction made of the writers of the 
Voce, which has been: artists—Papini and 
Soffici; moralists—Boine, Jahier, and Slataper. 
We are beginning to recognize the fact that the 
most evident and concrete results, even with 
regard to style, were actually realized by those 
so-called moralists. 

The pages of Ragazzo are so saturated with 
poetry that not even the subtle formalistic 
taste prevalent among the Italian critics of the 
past twenty years has ventured to diminish 


2 Ibid, p. 43. 

'8 Giuseppe Prezzolini, Amici, Firenze, 1922, p. 41. 

4G. Boine, Frantumi—Plausi e Botte, La Voce, Firenze, 
1918, p. 111. 
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them. Jahier successfully interprets the tragedy 
of his father’s death by means of a prose with 
which he weaves together notations of the pres- 
ent, suggestions of a grief-stricken memory 
and evasions of a glowing imagination over 
which there extends lyrical tremors. From 
time to time the poet presents the brothers 
and acquaintances, the schoolmates, the 
country of their vacation, and in the center of 
all is he, the boy, Piero, who grows among the 
great perplexity of adolescence, confusing his 
own life with the pages of books of adventure, 
exalting his own struggles with poverty, with 
dreams of rebellion drawn from the libertarian 
pamphlets, and in his heart appear the first 
signs of love. Jahier looks at, and also makes us 
see, that boy who already had that certain air 
of a brave and affectionate melancholy with 
which we shal! again see him in later years as 
he looks at his Alpine soldiers; we would say 
that that look is at once free and deep. 

The chapter which speaks of the brother 
who returned after thirty months of sailing is 
truly beautiful. It has a rugged beauty all its 
own, a lyricism which flows naturally into 
verses: 

Si ritrovano i quattro fratelli 


nella camera a infiorescenze marrone 
stampinate su fondo rosa 


“Quanto sei stato a tornare 
al tuo posto in casa serbato” 
“‘Penso a voi quando cresce il mare 
Allora . . . se avessi studiato... 
Ma i miei fratelli si fanno onore 
vi conoscono sul vapore”’ 
E attaccano, quattro voci, 
i loro salmi, compagni di vita. 
Quattro voci che nel buio si cercano 
e si stringono come mani'® 


This book born in sadness and in poverty has 
rapid, prodigious overtures of joy in the over- 
flowing plenitude of an adolescence alive with 
desires and dreams. The joy sparkles in the 
description of the cunning classmate; and he 
plays with and rises highly on the polemic pre- 
tences, as the wealthy co-religionist, friend of 
the family and philanthropist (“now, a philan- 
thropist is a man who promotes the welfare of 
those who correspond to his ideas’”’).4* Then he 
caresses the memory of the Sundays filled with 
bells and preparations and the daughter of the 








philanthropist. “This gentleman has a daugh- 
ter; mother calls her ‘la signorina.’ But for the 
boy student of the ‘ginnasio’ she is a young 
girl. Do you know what a girl can be for a poor 
student of the ‘ginnasio’? She is so sweet, with 
that wild-honey complexion, her starry eyes 
under the pure arch of her eyebrows, her very 
black curly hair, falling down her shou!ders, 
At times she shakes them as if they might bea 
tiring burden. She is still in ‘pigtails,’ we would 
say. When she runs, the white purled hem of her 
petticoat sparkles above her knees.’”” 

Jahier once said that his art was like a new 
fountain in which there bubbled the earth of far- 
away places in deep waters. A proof of these 
far-away tastes, of these great depths comes to 
us in the chapters on the country of his fore- 
fathers which the boy sees at every vacation 
period, plunging himself happily in that primi- 
tive world, fragrant of the fresh grass of the 
high pasture-ground resounding low bells, 
dominated by the severity of the Waldensian 
Cult. New figures are cut; cousin Octavie, fresh 
and somewhat sour as an early fruit and Oncle 
Barthélemy the rough and taciturn uncle. That 
country will be sought by the mature man asa 
fairy-land: “how was the country, how was 
it?’’8 and he will listen to the slow cadence of 
that dialect, half French and half Piedmontese: 
“Vous ana amount?... vous ana aval?” He 
shall see again his cousin, now a fat housewife; 
he will again delight in the tart grape-wine; he 
will again find the house of Oncle Barthélemy, 
now an old man, and finally he shall again 
climb the high mountains which, as when he 
was a boy, “appeared in the opening in ful! 
glory, burnished in contrast to the winds, the 
great mountains of a hundred faces. They were 
seated fearfully, black against the oriental sky, 
each one solitary with its lake of azure blue at 
its side and they caused one to shriek and 
cry.’ A sweet air of fable enfolds the story; 
seems as if after a long, sultry heat, man shoul 
drink plentifully of a rising water, but, due % 
we know not what charm, that water does no! 
quench one’s thirst. 


 Ragazzo, pp. 63-65. 
6 Ibid, p. 41. 
17 Tbid, p. 39. 
18 Ibid, p. 140. 
8 Ibid, p. 139. 
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The Ronda was the literary journal which in 
the early twenties opposed not only the Futuris- 
tic riot but every romantic lyricism as well, in 
the name of a strenuous literary discipline. 
Therefore, it is not difficult to understand why 
it should have been severe with the writer who 
presented himself open and defenseless, offer- 
ing his confession with words bursting forth in 
asob. Today, we still find surprisingly accurate 
that which Renato Serra wrote of Jahier’s 
writing long before the publication of his books. 
Serra was the writer and ‘Vociano’ who fell in 
the first World War. As though gifted with pre- 
science, he said when speaking of Jahier’s 
writing: “‘Beautiful things; contorted, nervous, 
weary from profound sighs of intimacy, passion 
and human grief which become confused with 
an intense need to realize the sensations in their 
complete joy and the motions of the soul in 
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their intolerant music, broken by the manifold 
intentions, not all artistic, smashed by the at- 
tention given to the particulars, but beautiful 
nevertheless; even the happiness which they 
never realized with those gray effects so alive 
and biting as the shade of a winter morning 
on the squalor of the walls of the home, with 
that undefinable sense of the nature of melody, 
of the sensitiveness and of the fragrance which 
freed themselves from under shoes which pound 
the pathway and the grass of the real moun- 
tains.””° And even today there is nothing more 
that one can add. 
NorMaA V. FoRNACIARI 
FIORENZO ForTI 
Roosevelt University, Chicago 
University of Bologna, Italy 
2° Renato Serra, Scritti, Le Monier, Firenze, I, pp 339- 
40. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Central States Modern Language Teachers Association is pleased to announce that 
the United States Commissioner of Education, Dr. Samuel Brownell, will address the As- 
sociation at the spring meeting to be held at Purdue University, April 15-16, 1955. Com- 
missioner Brownell will speak at the general session, April 16. 


NOTICE 


We urge our readers to send to the Modern Language Association, 6 Washington Square 
North, New York, any information of interest concerning the teaching of foreign languages 


in our schools and colleges. 








N THE summer of 1952, President de 

Kiewiet of the University of Rochester asked 
me to look into the possibilities of teaching 
spoken French by means of television. Using 
my experience with the French laboratory as a 
guide, [ wrote scripts covering a thirteen-week 
series of broadcasts to be entitled “French for 
Travel.” Each script contained a basic dialogue, 
a comic skit, and a continuity of introductions, 
comments and instructions. Finally, on March 
12, 1953, the program was launched on the air, 
over WHAM-TV, under the auspices of the 
University School of the University of Roches- 
ter, with the assistance of Mr. Don Lyon, the 
University Director of Radio and Television. 
The program was presented in dramatic form. 
I acted as a sort of master of ceremonies, as well 
as script writer, director and commentator, 
while my laboratory assistant, Mr. Henri Dal, 
led the oral practice. I used a cast of twenty-six 
student “actors” from the French laboratory of 
the University. 

So far as we knew, it was a pioneer under- 
taking. We had no precedents to guide us, and 
we encountered many difficulties. The broad- 
casting station made time available, but the 
director of the station was skeptical about the 
appeal of a foreign language program, and 
afraid that the public would complain. Most of 
my colleagues were skeptical of the effective- 
ness of TV as a tool for teaching spoken French. 
I was fearful. I knew that certain methods I had 
been using in the laboratory had been sur- 
prisingly successful. I hoped to be able to adapt 
them to the needs of the TV audience. 

The program turned out to be both appealing 
and effective; more effective than I had 
thought possible, than anyone had thought pos- 
sible. I believe that an evaluation of the rea- 
sons for its success will be of interest to many 
educators who, sooner or later, will have to 
enter the TV field. And it will be interesting to 
all members of the MLA to learn of the extent 
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and nature of public interest in learning a for- 
eign language. 

The only hour the station would make avail- 
able to us was Thursday morning at 11:15. We 
decided, therefore, to aim the program primar- 
ily at a large group of women who had studied 
French in school, and who might now wish to 
“brush it up,” either because they were going 
abroad, or for“business or social reasons, or 
simply for their own personal satisfaction. We 
knew that in the Rochester area there were a 
good many of these persons. 

But when the responses began to come in, as 
they did immediately after our first broadcast, 
and as they continued to do with ever-increas- 
ing volume—what the studio called ‘‘snowball- 
ing’’—we realized that the program appealed 
to, and served the purposes of, men, women and 
children of all ages and in every walk of life. 
We received an avalanche of letters, not one of 
them unfavorable! We had run off a mimeo- 
graphed first edition of five hundred of a set 
of twelve basic dialogues to be used on the pro- 
gram, which we offered at a nominal charge of 
twenty-five cents. By the time the third pro- 
gram reached the TV screens this edition was 
exhausted, and a second one had to be got out. 
The magnitude of this success was not apparent 
to me (I had no idea of what to expect) until 
the studio officials began to call it not merely 
extraordinary, but phenomenal. And the letters 
made it apparent that the program was both 
effective and useful to many people. 

Most amazing was the response from the 
schools. We had not informed the schools i 
advance. I do not believe that anyone in the 
school system knew that such a program was 
even contemplated. Yet by the time we 
reached the third week of the series, most of 
the high schools in the city, together with the 
leading Catholic college, and the two leading 
preparatory schools, had all made arrange 
ments to have their students work with us 4° 
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part of the TV audience. Requests would come 
in for one copy of the basic text, which the 
schools then reproduced for their students! 
Some of the schools were able to provide view- 
ing as well as listening; some had only listening 
facilities. The Board of Education informed us 
that four tape recordings were being made of 
each broadcast for use in the schools during 
the intervals between programs. We do not 
have complete statistics on the use of the pro- 
gram by the schools. Many schools undoubtedly 
used it without communicating with us. We do 
know that country high schools within a wide 
radius made the program a regular part of their 
language work. And we know that private 
teachers had their groups take part, and that 
the YWCA made the program a special feature 
of its extensive classes in French language. A 
large number of our own University’s men stu- 
dents spontaneously formed a practice group, 
meeting in front of the TV set in the student 
union. 

Iam still receiving letters from teachers who, 
at the end of the school year, finally found time 
to express their appreciation. Some of them 
have tried to evaluate the results. They tell me 
that the program produced excellent fluency 
within the limits of its phrase materials. And 
all found it most useful in stimulating interest 
in their oral work generally. All hoped that we 
would make the program a permanent aid to 
teaching. There were enquiries, and even de- 
mands that similar programs be offered in other 
languages. I am glad to say that we intend to 
continue the French program next year, and to 
introduce a similar one in Spanish. 

The response from industry was as unex- 
pected as it was interesting. Here again we have 
made no statistical study, and know only of 
those establishments which communicated with 
us in one way or another, on their own initia- 
tive. We know that in some establishments TV 
sets and time were made available to em- 
ployees. Early in the series, officials of the 
Eastman Kodak Company consulted with me 
about the possibility of setting up a special 
language laboratory, on a permanent year-to- 
year basis, for the training of groups of their 
representatives who will go each year to 
Europe to supervise and instruct the staffs of 
their European branches in the use of the Com- 
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pany’s machines and processes. These officials 
requested specifically that all of the dialogues 
of the program ‘‘French for Travel’ be used as 
part of the material for this special laboratory. 

We received a great many letters from pri- 
vate individuals, from men as well as from 
women, from villages as well as from cities, in- 
cluding a number from Canadian towns. There 
were letters from filling station attendants, from 
merchants, from shop workers, from farmers, 
from persons of the highest social and intellec- 
tual levels, and from unskilled laborers. One of 
the latter told us that he had always thought 
French was a “cute little language!’ The 
proprietor of a large appliance store asked us if 
he might state, in his large display advertise- 
ment in the Sunday paper, that copies of the 
text of “French for Travel’? would be given 
away with every TV set purchased at his store 
We felt obliged to decline this request, but it 
does indicate the extent of public interest. One 
woman wrote us that as she did the ironing in 
her kitchen she was able to enter fully into the 
oral practice, and that she soon found her three 
small children standing around her, in front of 
the screen, all of them becoming fluent in the 
dialogue. Many of the individuals who wrote 
in for copies of the text told us how happy they 
were to find that they could learn to speak the 
dialogues. They had never been able to speak 
a word of French in school. Some of those who 
wrote us had never studied French before, and 
were surprised to find how easy it was. A good 
many individuals told us that they had formed 
groups with the neighbors, and that if no TV 
set was available they could at least hear the 
program through the FM channel. Some felt 
that they could become just as fluent without 
viewing, but of course I know that an im- 
portant aid to learning to speak a foreign 
language is the close-up of the instructor’s 
face, so that the position of the external speech 
organs can be seen and imitated. 

Early in April, the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America sent a special representa- 
tive to Rochester to view the program. Both 
the MLA and the Ford Foundation were in- 
terested in our project to film the entire series 
with a view to national distribution. But ar- 
rangements for filming could not be completed 
before the end of the college year when our 
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student actors dispersed. We hope to film next 
year’s French series. 

The program was mentioned in the June issue 
of PMLA, and immediately a second avalanche 
of letters descended upon us from educators in 
all parts of the country. They sought advice, 
since many of them were faced with the neces- 
sity of entering the TV field. This article is an 
attempt to answer their many questions. 

The scripts for “French for Travel’ were 
based on my experience with the second year 
level in the French laboratory. The work on 
this level is largely correlated with the material 
of the second year French course. This course 
is a history of French civilization on a very 
elementary level, but, in addition, attempts are 
made in it to review grammar, to increase 
reading ability and to give oral training. I’m 
afraid I sometimes think of the course as a 
sort of three-ring circus! Students come into 
this course with one year of college French or 
two years of high school French. They form a 
very mixed group, so far as their command of 
spoken French is concerned. Part of the work 
in the laboratory on this level is devoted to 
exercises in reading aloiid, and part of it to 
question and answer (and elementary discus- 
sion) on topics related to the history of French 
civilization. But I found long ago that true 
fluency could not be achieved in this way, ex- 
cept for a very few students, and also that 
many students were bored with material that 
merely repeated the classroom work. In many 
students the threshold of boredom is very low! 
What was needed was material of a different 
sort, and on an even simpler level, so as to make 
possible a complete, fluent command of at least 
part of their work. This material must also, I 
felt, be interesting enough to evoke that en- 
thusiasm which is so essential to fluent speech. 

I experimented with various kinds of mate- 
rials, including dialogues based on campus 
life, and some based on travel in France. The 
latter were by far the most popular, and stu- 
dents using them reached a higher level of 
fluency. The scripts of “French for Travel” 
represent an attempt to make this sort of mate- 
rial and practice available to the whole TV 
audience. 

I should like to outline very briefly the 
method used in the laboratory in handling these 
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dialogues, and then to describe what had to be 
done in order to adapt the materials and the 
method to the requirements of the television 
studio, and to the requirements of the tele- 
vision audience. 

Judging by the texts available to us on the 
market, intended for use in teaching spoken 
French on the second year college level, most 
of us must still be thinking in terms of reading 
ability, and few of us have been willing to 
recognize the first essential in fluency teaching, 
namely that the amount of the material must 
be reduced to the point where complete spoken 
mastery of it can be attained within the time 
allowed for classroom practice. In the labora- 
tory, I limit the basic dialogue material—of 
this class and.on this level—to not more than 
ten questions and ten answers for a fifty- 
minute period. This limitation involves no real 
sacrifice, so far as spoken French is concerned, 
Ten questions will more than cover the es- 
sential factors of any ordinary situation in 
daily life. Instead of adding more idioms, and 
even synonyms, to “enrich” the material— 
that is just a homework idea, anyway—it is 
far better to leave time for the variation prac- 
tice which is as important for real fluency a 
the basic phrases are. I need hardly add that ii 
fluent mastery is to be maintained, the phrase 
materials of the dialogues must be repeated, 
added to, given different emotional connota- 
tions and linked from dialogue to dialogue s 
that the whole series of dialogues becomes an 
extension of the first one, thus building up in: 
natural way from simple to more and mort 
difficult material. And by difficult I do no 
mean so much the nature of the idioms as the 
length of the phrase. And of course it is neces 
sary to make the dialogues lively, and % 
realistic that even the student with the leas 
imagination knows that he is taking part in? 
real-life situation. And I feel that all matters 0 
structure should, at this stage, be left to tht 
ability of the student himself to correlate pat 
terns. If he can do this more or less uncot 
sciously, so much the better. 

In working with these dialogues in tht 
laboratory, the guiding principle is that fluency 
is more important than diction. Too much # 
tention paid to diction can easily act as # 








inhibition. The student may become afrail 
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to speak. (And why should we expect him to 
speak French with a better accent and in 
better form than those he has been able to 
acquire in English?) The time for polishing 
comes after a certain degree of fluency has been 
attained. In the laboratory, after a certain level 
of proficiency in diction has been reached by a 
majority of the students in the group, my 
assistant pays no more attention to diction, 
concentrating all the practice on the achieve- 
ment of fluency. 

In the laboratory, the practice with the travel 
dialogues begins with a repetition exercise using 
recordings and earphones. The material is re- 
corded in the following manner: in each ques- 
tion and answer, new words or combinations of 
words, are spoken first; then the whole phrase 
which contains the new material; finally, the 
entire question or answer. Each item is re- 
peated twice. At this stage, the students are 
looking at the dialogues which are written in 
both French and English. They are told in ad- 
vance that while they are learning to pronounce 
the phrases, they must also be attempting to 
learn them, and to learn them exacily. After the 
earphone practice, the students read the 
dialogue two by two, and their pronunciations 
are corrected. Usually, by the time that several 
pairs have read, no further corrections are 
needed, all serious errors having disappeared. 
If an individual’s pronunciation remains poor, 
he is given a homework disc. This method ac- 
comodates individual levels of ability and 
achievement. 

From this point on the students do not see 
the material, but in order to give those who 
are slow to learn a last chance to absorb the 
material, the instructor goes through the 
dialogue once more, asking different students 
to repeat each item. When a student repeats a 
phrase, the student next to him gives the 
English, and then all repeat the French. 

And then begins what I consider to be the 
most important part of the fluency exercise. 
The instructor and one student rise, go to a 
small table on which are a few stage properties. 
There they attempt to act out the dialogue 
with appropriate gestures. The instructor and 
another student act it out again, with the in- 
structor taking the other role, and suggesting 
different gestures and use of properties. Then 
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two students attempt it. The acting out per 
mits variations, in fact it suggests them, and 
students will soon begin to call upon their own 
funds of French in order to introduce varia- 
tions. At this point, true fluency is reached. 

The acting out is the best psychological aid 
to fluency. For many students, it provides a 
release of tension. And to some students the 
dialogue material, and in fact the whole situa- 
tion, never seem real, or interesting, until they 
see it acted out and act it out themselves. 
Many students seem incapable of imagining 
without a special stimulus. And under class- 
room or laboratory conditions, there can be no 
fluency without an active exercise of the 
imagination. Furthermore, the acting out gets 
students entirely away from the printed page, 
and gives many of them their first real sense of 
achievement in their study of foreign speech, 
either in speaking it or in really understanding 
it. 

When it came to adapting this whole labora- 
tory exercise for use with the art of television, 
with all the advantages and disadvantages of 
television, the principle that I kept in mind was 
to use every possible method for extending the 
laboratory table into homes and schools, and 
to make every effort to persuade the television 
audience to join the students at that table, and 
to practice with them. I knew that the vast 
and heterogeneous TV audience would have to 
be kept interested and amused while it was 
being instructed. This principle may be called: 
“First catch your rabbit.’’ How was this to be 
done without loss of professional dignity? I had 
a serious purpose and I did not intend to 
abandon it. 

I decided to use as many dramatic devices as 
possible, to emphasize still more the technic of 
acting out which had been so successful in the 
laboratory. The situations I selected for the 
broadcasts were the following, as indicated by 
the titles of the basic dialogues: A la douane, 
un taxi parisien, A Vhétel, Le petit déjeuner, Au 
rayon des parfums, Le déjeuner, Chez la modiste, 
Au salon de coiffure, Le diner, Au bureau de 
renseignements, Au guichet, the whole repre- 
senting the tourist’s first twenty-four hours in 
Paris. I wrote basic dialogues and comic skits 
covering each of these, keeping always in view 
the timing problem. In the acting out of these 





dialogues, my assistant, Henri Dal, usually 
took the part of the Frenchman, and students 
acted the parts of tourists. But in situations 
where only women were involved the women 
students played both parts. 

Only the simplest properties were used: a 
small table served as hotel desk, store counter, 
dining table; two chairs placed one behind the 
other represented a taxi just as effectively as 
they had in the laboratory; a cap with a visor 
indicated an official, doorman or chauffeur; a 
white coat a waiter, a barber or a valet. There 
were a good many properties intended to be 
handled, or referred to, both for dramatic pur- 
poses and as an aid to vocabulary building: 
suitcases, trays, plates of food, bottles of per- 
fume, hats, and so on. 

I soon learned that the television camera, 
properly handled, can be an excitingly useful 
new tool for language teaching. It was astonish- 
ing how cleverly our camera man used our 
simple stage properties, connecting them with 
the gestures of the actors, pointing up every 
phrase, helping to make the meaning of the 
dialogue clearer to the audience. Don Lyon’s 
coaching was most effective here as in all other 
technical aspects of the program. And may I 
remark in passing that we soon had the whole 
technical crew in the studio practicing our 
dialogues as we rehearsed them. 

Another advantage of the TV presentation 
soon became apparent. The attention of the 
audience was focused on the oral practice far 
more effectively than would have been possible 
in an auditorium, or even in a classroom. Since 
most of the camera shots were close-ups, we 
paid little attention to costuming and décor. 
On the other hand, attitude, gesture, facial and 
vocal expression were most important. For ex- 
ample, the opening and closing of the imagi- 
nary door of the “‘taxi,’”’ the movements of the 
driver and passengers, the suggested move- 
ments of the vehicle, the simulation of a con- 
versation carried on over the roar of traffic, all 
these were important in creating the illusion of 
a completely real situation in which the 
dialogue took on the color and the accent of 
natural speech. Members of the television 
audience told me that the application of this 
technic stimulated their imaginations to the 
point where they could not help but speak 
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naturally. Henri Dal managed to get much of 
this color even into the pronunciation exercise, 
I feel very strongly that what we did was right. 
If we had ‘dressed up” the program with 
costumes, scenery, bric-a-brac—not to mention 
guitars and female singers in peasant costumes! 
—the audience would merely have sat back, 
and been, perhaps, entertained. We did do two 
things to ‘‘dress up” the program. Don Lyon 
devised clever little cartoons to illustrate the 
basic dialogue and the skit. They were used to 
bridge transitions, along with our musical 
theme, thus achieving a professionally smooth 
flow on the screen. And we used French Rail- 
way posters as a background for me. I always 
delivered my remarks—I was always popping 
up to make transitions—with a poster back of 
me. I understand that when the camera man 
felt that the audience might be getting bored 
with me, he gave them close-ups of the details 
of the poster! Another way to make my func- 
tion clear is to repeat the remark of Don Lyon, 
one day when I asked him whether he thought 
I should say this or that at a certain moment. 
“Dr. Harvey,” he said, “I don’t think it really 
matters what you say so long as you say it 
pleasantly.” Imagine saying that to a professor 
as he walks into the classroom! 

At the beginning of each broadcast, I told 
the audience that a certain situation would be 
acted out, and asked them to try to understand 
what it was, and what was said. Each lesson be- 
gan, therefore, with a challenge. Two students, 
or Henri and a student, then acted out the 
basic dialogue. When this was completed, I sug- 
gested to the audience that unless they under- 
stood spoken French pretty well, they prob- 
ably had not understood the dialogue. I in- 
vited them to learn it, and asked them to repeat 
the words and phrases with my assistant. And 
here we ran into our first major difficulty. At 
this point, in the laboratory, the students 
would have put on earphones, and worked with 
a recording and a copy of the text. But the TV 
audience had no earphones, none of them hada 
copy of the text for the first broadcast, and we 
knew that the vast majority of them would 
never send in for a copy of it. 

In our experimental rehearsals, before We 
began the broadcasts, we tried various methods 
of presenting the text to the audience. Our final 
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solution was to have each question and each 
answer lettered on large cards, with the Eng- 
lish translations. When, during the broadcast, 
the camera focused on my assistant for the pro- 
nunciation exercise, he was seen seated at a 
table on which he held the cards upright with 
his left hand, while with his right hand he 
pointed to the precise word or phrase he was 
pronouncing. 

But this did not begin to solve our problem. 
It was impossible for my assistant to remember 
the exact order in which the different parts of 
the sentence were to be pronounced, in the 
phrase-building exercise. We did not wish to 
confuse the audience with a complicated sys- 
tem of underlinings, in colors which would be 
invisible on the TV screen. I was able, finally, 
to do the underlining faintly enough to escape 
the eye of the camera, yet heavily enough to 
serve as a guide for my assistant. 

There was still another difficulty to solve at 
this stage. The spacing of the words and phrases 
had to be done on the spot, while the program 
was on the air. And my assistant could not get 
the spacing right. In the laboratory we had 
used a recording. These recordings were made 
by a large number of French persons, but I al- 
ways had to see to the spacing myself, indicat- 
ing by a hand signal when each phrase, or 
repetition of a phrase, was to be spoken. It 
requires a good deal of experience with record- 
ing, and considerable knowledge of the com- 
parative difficulty of combinations of French 
sounds for Americans, in order to produce com- 
pletely satisfactory spacing. None of my 
French assistants has ever been able to space 
satisfactorily. I did not want the hand signals 
to show on the television screen. Yet they 
would show if I stood where my assistant could 
see them. What I did, finally, was to stand 
behind him, out of camera range, and make 
the signals with such vigor that he could hear 
them. I wore a specially starched cuff for this 
purpose! 

After he had finished the pronunciation 
practice—and I am told that the audience 
entered mightily into this, thousands upon 
thousands of them, in response to my bullying 
insistance that they take a deep breath, use a 
loud, firm tone, and “exercise those speech 
muscles!”—I usually made a few comments, 
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complained that he had not been able to under- 
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pointing out matters of elision, liaison, ac- 
centuation, and sometimes structure, although 
I never used a grammatical term. And some- 
times I asked them to repeat a few phrases 
after me, reviewing similar phenomena already 
encountered in previous lessons. 

I then invited the audience to come into the 
laboratory, and practice the dialogue for 
fluency with the students. I suggested that they 
identify themselves with one or other of the 
students, and make their responses with this 
alter ego. I then walked into the “laboratory,” 
which the camera saw as the end of a table with 
my assistant and two students sitting at it. No 
English words were used in the laboratory 
scene. I greeted the students, gave an instruc- 
tion or two to my assistant, and again invited 
the audience to participate, using the simplest 
possible French to convey my meaning. The 
assistant then led the students, and the 
audience, in an abbreviated and modified ver- 
sion of the laboratory fluency practice, includ- 
ing, usually, the repetition in chorus of com- 
plete sentences, individual repetitions of the 
dialogue, and correction of individuals, especia- 
ally in the intonation of certain phrases. Both 
the assistant and the students played up to the 
audience, and gave the phrases all the emo- 
tional color suitable to the situation. The 
camera man gave the audience a series of close- 
ups of the assistant and of individual students. 
For this practice, I always chose students whose 
diction was excellent, and whose manner of 
speaking was incisive and vigorous. The 
“laboratory” practice ended with the French 
English-French repetition, in order to giv 
those members of the audience who had no 
text a last chance to learn the phrases with 
their English meanings. 

At this point I invited the audience to watch 
a second acting out of the basic dialogue, this 
time with a different cast. I suggested to the 
audience that they would be able to follow 
every word of this second acting out, now that 
they had practiced with us. Having challenged 
them with the first acting out, I now hoped to 
give them a sense of achievement—and of 
course we all wondered just how much the 


audience had achieved. To our delight, when 


the letters poured in, we found that no one 
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stand. All stressed their gratification at finding 
that they could indeed follow the second acting 
out, even though they might have understood 
little or nothing of the first run through. It 
seems likely that many thousands of persons 
shared this sense of achievement, that they 
learned to understand the spoken French, even 
if not all mastered completely the speaking of 
it. It was particularly interesting to hear from 
persons who had never studied French before, 
and who said that they learned to speak the 
dialogue perfectly. Those in the audience who 
had studied French probably benefited most. 

We tried in every conceivable way to induce 
the audience to participate actively in speaking 
the basic dialogue. For example, in the first 
program, with the situation of the customs in- 
spection, at the moment when I asked the 
audience to watch the second acting out of the 
basic dialogue, I also requested them to get on 
their feet, pick up an imaginary suitcase, and 
take their places in line in the customs house, 
behind the student whose suitcase was being 
examined. I warned them that after he had 
finished with the student, the customs inspector 
would turn to them, and ask ‘hem to open their 
suitcase, that he would expect them to answer 
his questions. When the program was over, I 
began to wonder if one hundred thousand 
persons really had got to their feet, and an- 
swered the questions. It seemed to me that 
such a concerted movement might even dis- 
turb the equilibrium of the earth’s crust. That 
afternoon, I went into a grocery store, and was 
greeted by an excited young woman who said: 
“Why, you’re Dr. Harvey, aren’t you? This 
morning, when you told us to stand in line, I 
got up, and seized a paper box to do for a suit- 
case, and when the inspector asked me: ‘Qu’est- 
ce que c’est que ¢a?’ I reached into the box, pre- 
tended to pick up a carton of cigarettes, and, 
believe it or not, I told him—in French— 
what it was, and how many packages were in it, 
and how many cigarettes in each package. My 
little son and I are going to learn to speak 
French!” 

So far, so good! But how about the varia- 
tions in the dialogue which, in the laboratory 
practice, always meant that true fluency had 
been achieved? I decided to limit this, for the 
TV audience, to a fluency in understanding, 








rather than a fluency in speaking, if I may so 
express myself. That is, I decided to carry toa 
higher level the sense of achievement which 
the audience got from understanding the basic 
dialogue. I decided to end the program with a 
comic skit, which would be a reprise of the basic 
dialogue, but this time in comic form. In writing 
the comic skits, which soon became a very 
popular part of the program, I gave a farcical 
twist to the basic situation, and rehearsed my 
student actors in exaggerated gestures and 
vocal expression. I found it possible to use once 
again most of the basic vocabulary of phrases 
which the audience had just been learning, to- 
gether with a few additional words and phrases 
whose meaning could often be made clear by a 
gesture or tone. All of the additional phrases 
were within the limits of the vocabulary of the 
first-year student. I hoped to give the audience 
that special sense of achievement that every- 
one feels when he first realizes that he is not 
only understanding the words, but also ap- 
preciating the humor of a theatrical perform- 
ance in a foreign language. I also hoped to make 
the members of the audience continue their 
effort to understand the foreign language at a 
moment when their attention might have be- 
gun to flag. And, of course, I wanted to give 
the program a strong, dramatic ending, too 
After all, we were competing with the regular 
programs of this commercial station. 

The writing of these comic skits was a rea. 
challenge. I was limited in both language and 
time. And in the abilities of my actors. I re 
wrote them many times. I kept always in min¢ 
the probable abilities, temperaments an¢ 
physical appearance of certain students whom 
I invited to play in them. And the students ros 
magnificently to the challenge, playing ofter 
with almost professional skill. Their ow 
fluency benefited a great deal from this effort 
I have been told by many persons that the 
audiences keenly anticipated the skit, and the 
it often revealed to them how much they ha¢ 
learned. The comic skits provided an exerci* 
in comprehension made as attractive as po* 
sible. With my introductions, they also serve 
to illustrate, in a friendly way, how NOT to 
have when traveling abroad. In this way, som 
comparative study of French customs found ** 
way into every one of our programs. 
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At the end of the series, in June, I was asked 
to give an additional broadcast in which I tried 
to answer requests from many persons as to 
how they could continue their practice during 
the summer. I advised them to review the 
dialogues, to act them out with friends and 
neighbors, making a game of it. I also suggested 
work with recordings, such as Holt’s ‘‘Getting 
around in French,” and with various text books. 
The main thing, I felt, was to speak some 
French every day. 

In the letters that have come in since from 
educators, two questions are always raised: how 
was the program financed? and how much 
time did it demand from all concerned? The 
financing of educational programs on com- 
mercial TV is a complicated problem which I 
cannot discuss here. We made a substantial 
part of our expenses from the sale of the basic 
text at a nominal charge of twenty-five cents a 
copy. We could have charged a good deal more 
for it, but we decided to regard it as a matter 
of public service, especially since the program 
was experimental in nature, and we did not 
wish to impose a financial barrier. The sale of 
a booklet, perhaps with a recording to go with 
it, might solve the financial problem in many 
areas. So far as the studio costs were concerned, 
the commercial stations, locked in combat with 
the proponents of separate channels for educa- 
tional TV, are only too willing to make time 
available, even though they may not be much 
interested in foreign language programs until 
they have been shown that such programs can 
be successful. I am convinced that we must use 
the commercial channels if we are to reach the 
larger audience. The advertising value of doing 
so is incalculable. The French laboratory of the 
University of Rochester is expanding rapidly. 

As to the amount of time required to or- 
ganize and present the program, I am sure I 
put in an average of twenty hours a week for at 
least fifteen weeks, but this figure includes a 
good deal of time devoted to fruitless experi- 
ments, and to the writing of the dialogues and 
skits. I expect that future programs will not 
take so much of my time. So far as the students 
were concerned, they rehearsed for about one 
hour on Mondays, and again with the machines 
at the studio, before going on the air, on Thurs- 
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day mornings. If I had used the same cast of 
students throughout, the rehearsal time would 
have been materially reduced. But I wished to 
give this splendid opportunity to as many stu- 
dents as possible, and I wished to give the 
audience the opportunity to hear French 
spoken by as many different persons as pos- 
sible. And so I had to initiate new students 
each week into the mysteries of television. 
Most of the rehearsal time was given to the 
comic skit. But if the students had not been 
acting out dialogues similar to the basic dia- 
logues in the laboratory during the year, the 
rehearsal time would have been considerably 
extended. 

I do not feel, however, that laboratory 
training is an absolutely necessary prelude to 
television lessons in a foreign language. We did 
nothing that cannot be done by the faculty and 
students of any college or high school in the 
country. The chief difficulty, I think, for teach- 
ers who have little experience with dialogue 
practice, would be the creation of the dialogues 
and skits. I hope that the text of ‘‘French for 
Travel” may soon be available in printed 
form. And, no doubt, a great deal of similar 
material will be created and published in the 
near future. In any case, no one knows better 
than I do that necessity is the mother of in- 
vention! 

Television is here to stay, and it offers oppor- 
tunities that we must not neglect, and espe- 
cially now while it is still a novelty. The recep- 
tion given by the public in the Rochester area to 
the thirteen-week program ‘“‘French for Travel” 
indicates that millions of Americans are eager 
to study foreign languages in their homes by 
means of television. It also indicates that the 
possibilities of television lessons in foreign 
languages in schools and in industry are very 
great. How encouraging this is for those of us 
who have been fighting the battles of foreign 
language teaching in this country! If the tele- 
vision lessons do no more than to awaken public 
interest, by demonstrating the effectiveness of 
our new methods, who can imagine that this 
interest will not soon be reflected in many ways 
in our classrooms? 

HowarpD G. HARVEY 
University of Rochester 






EST the title of my paper suggest tha’ I 
consider the teaching of Russian as being 
more in need of improvement than the teaching 
of other modern languages, I shall say at the 
outset that I do not think so.* 


PROBLEM OF STUDENT MORTALITY 


As an instructor of special methods courses 
and as a teacher of over twenty years’ experi- 
ence with other modern languages besides Rus- 
sian, I have always been concerned with the 
problem of student mortality. This concern is 
often discussed in special methods courses in 
the teaching of modern foreign languages and 
is suggested by the numerous articles on effi- 
cient methods, streamlined techniques, audio- 
visual aids, language laboratories, and the like. 
In the teaching of Russian the picture is essen- 
tially the same as it is in other languages. 

In an article on methodology and textbooks 
in the field of Russian! Professor J. Ornstein 
points out that there is already available an 
impressive number of methodological articles 
on Russian, a series of satisfactory textbooks 
and accounts of acknowledgedly successful ex- 
perience in a number of institutions. However 
by and large ‘Russian courses have an appal- 
lingly high mortality rate.”” On the other hand 
surveys of students’ objectives point to extraor- 
dinary motivation of new students willing 
and prepared to work hard to acquire a knowl- 
edge of Russian.? If this be so, how to organize 
our teaching so as not to disappoint the expec- 
tations of students of average ability who en- 
roll in Russian classes highly-motivated and 
eager in increasing numbers; in a word the 
problem is, how can we improve our teaching 
techniques and students’ success in learning? 

This paper proposes no formulae for good 
teaching of Russian, no prototype for good 
teachers, nor does it make everything of stream- 
lined techniques. It just attempts to outline 
from experience, perhaps not altogether new 
ways and means of reducing student mortality. 
These remarks are pertinent not only to the 
teaching of Russian but also to the teaching of 
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French, German, Spanish and other foreign 
languages. 

It seems to me that the first cause of students’ 
mortality is passivity and lack of sufficient ap- 
plication on the part of the inexperienced stu- 
dent who tends to do mechanical memory work 
rather than make conscious efforts to master 
the foreign language. I therefore propose to ex- 
amine first of all lesson planning—that basic 
foundation of all efficient teaching. 


LESSON PLANNING 


What are the basic considerations of lesson 
planning with a view to prevent student mor- 
tality? How can we plan the lesson in such a 
manner that students would be interested and 
would derive maximum profit from it? I see the 
language lesson as basically consisting of three 
phases: (1) checking to see whether or not the 
previously assigned lesson has been studied; 
(2) preparing the student for a new assign- 
ment; and (3) making the new assignment. The 
first phase of the lesson period is usually de- 
voted to checking the mastery of the preceding 
lesson. And here we must never forget that each 
lesson is only a part of a whole program that 
must be learned. One must always have in mind 
the over-all aim of the course and of the class 
and not turn the lesson into a conversation 
with one student about the assignment of the 
day or a phase of it. Each lesson is above all 
means of making more nearly perfect the under- 
standing of the newly learned material as well 
as that of the formerly learned; it is a means of 
establishing a link between language matters 
learned in a series of lessons. 


* A paper read at the First University of Miami Lat 
guage Week, Coral Gables, Florida, February 14-20, 1954 

1 Jacob Ornstein, “A Decade of Russian Teaching 
Notes on Methodology and Textbooks,” Modern Languast 
Journal, XXV (April 1951), p. 263. Also, Id., “Russia? 
Teaching Materials: New Texts and Further Pedagogical 
Needs,” MLJ, XXXIII (February, 1954), p. 66. 

2 B. C. Friedl, “Why They Study Russian—Report 01° 
University of Miami Survey,” AATSEEL Bulletin, De 
1950. 
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CHECKING PREVIOUS ASSIGNMENT 


In a typical language lesson the first part is 
devoted to checking the previous assignment 
beginning with reading exercises in which the 
stress should be put on pronunciation and 
technique of reading. After the checking of the 
technique of reading comes the checking of 
comprehension (either by questions and an- 
swers—simple Russian questions answered in 
Russian—or by translation), after which comes 
the checking of the degree of mastery of vocabu- 
lary, and finally, comes the checking of gram- 
matical knowledge. The central problem in the 
procedure thus far described should be how to 
draw the whole class into the work of going 
over the previous assignment. 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTS 


The time that is spent on grammar in the de- 
scribed first part of the language lesson should 
be enough for a normally talented student. 
Some students, however—especially if they 
have never before learned a foreign language— 
find it very hard to memorize vocabulary and 
have much difficulty understanding grammati- 
cal explanations, usually because their knowl- 
edge of English grammar is inadequate. They 
need more drill and work besides the classroom 
work. 

Realizing this need we are making up at the 
University of Miami weekly diagnostic tests 
which consist of three parts: (a) dictation; (b) 
grammar; (c) translation English-Russian. The 
diagnostic tests are the basis for additional 
work in the Russian Language Laboratory. 


RussIAN LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


The Russian language laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Miami is used as an integral part of 
the learning process. Four credit hours first- 
year Russian classes are scheduled for three 
regular recitation meetings and two laboratory 
hours. 

Following are recommended procedures for 
laboratory work done with beginners in Rus- 
sian: 

1. The beginner, who has some difficulty fol- 
lowing class instruction, can get further ex- 
planation and drill from the laboratory assist- 
ant. Our department was fortunate in securing 
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the services of a native Russian, an exchange 
student, as our laboratory assistant. She can 
check the student’s pronunciation and come in 
closer contact with the student than the instruc- 
tor does during class. 

2. Students of all grades have the oppor- 
tunity to learn vocabulary, pronunciation and 
conversation by listening to language records 
(Linguaphone, Holt series and the specially re- 
cocded materials from the regular class text- 
books and readers). Listening to records is fre- 
quently assigned to whole classes as outside 
work. The instructors later check to determine 
whether the students have improved in pro- 
nunciation and aural comprehension. 

3. Advanced students have the very valuable 
opportunity to listen to the Voice of America 
programs, to read Russian newspapers and to 
practice conversation with the Russian lab 
assistant. 

Advanced students usually know their indi- 
vidual weaknesses and will easily find the right 
way to make use of the laboratory. The be- 
ginner, however, especially if he has no experi- 
ence in the study of a foreign language, usually 
does not know how to proceed in order to get 
the help he needs. He makes use of the Stien- 
gazeta (bulletin board newspaper) in the labora- 
tory through which he can indicate his special 
needs for help.‘ He can indicate (1) whether he 
needs more reading practice; (2) which gram- 
matical rules he does not understand; (3) 
whether he merely has to memorize vocabulary 
and rules; or (4) whether he just wishes to de- 
velop conversational ability. 

Language laboratory work is an essential 
part of the Russian schedule at the University 
of Miami. We think it has been successful but 
that through better cooperation of lab assistant 
and instructor it can yield even more favorable 
results. 

While f do not believe that a complete solu- 
tion of the problem of student mortality can be 
found, I believe that the high degree of student 
mortality can be lessened by improved teaching 


* A manual of language laboratory techniques is pres- 
ently being prepared in mimeographed form and can soon 
be obtained by writing to the University of Miami Modern 
Language Department. 

4B. C. Friedl, “The Stiengazeta or Bulletin Board 
Newspaper” AATSEEL Pulletin, March, 1951. 
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techniques grounded in education, psychology 
and linguistics. Types of such techniques which 
these fields present® (in addition to the afore- 
mentioned principles of lesson planning, diag- 
nostic tests and language lab techniques) can 
be outlined in the following: 


A. Educational techniques 
Group questioning 


might be called the time-tested technique of 
drawing the whole class in drill work: short 
group questioning, addressing oneself to the 
whole class with short questions to which every- 
body is expected to give a short answer: 
Instructor: to learn the lesson? 
you learn (you are learning) the 
lesson 
you were learning (you learned) 
the lesson 
you have learned the lesson 
I shall be learning the lesson 
I shall learn the lesson 


Student: 
yufiTs ypoK 
Bp yuute ypoK 
Bsr vuln ypéoK 
Bu BhryuNniu ypoK 
H 6y¥ay y4uT, ypoK 
fl Bityuy ypéK 


Group questioning creates the proper atmos- 
phere in which individual questioning can be- 
come an added opportunity for the weaker 
student to hear difficult material exposed by 
the stronger student. In group questioning the 
instructor should always think of the lagging 
students, watch whether they are paying atten- 
tion, wake them up, ask them questions and 
cal] on them frequently. 


Explaining new material 


is likewise done best with the technique of 
drawing the whole class into the work, leading 
students to draw their own conclusions and 
making their own generalizations. It is also im- 
portant to relate new material to old or to 
analogous grammatical usage in English. Rus- 
sian being a root-language, in explaining new 
vocabulary the instructor should remember to 
point out similarities of roots and meanings of 


prefixes and suffixes. And he should always 
illustrate the meaning of new words by using 
them in context. 

The next phase of the lesson—that frequentiy 
neglected question of making new assignments— 
also brings up the importance of directing stu- 
dents’ home work, a technique which can render 
considerable help in the fight against student 
mortality. Fundamental in the student’s home 
work is reading of easy interesting Russian 
texts. Such outside reading in Russian, with a 
dictionary of course, is still waiting to be or- 
ganized, especially the preparation of second 
year material edited if possible with notes and 
vocabulary for student use. Frances de Graaf 
already pointed out the need for second-year 
textbooks and-readers.* Elsewhere’ I discuss 
this need together with other pertinent prob- 
lems such as that of the level at which to begin 
outside reading, types of texts and reading 
matter, method of work, etc. All these problems 
are interrelated. Suffice to say that content of 
reading material should be considered not only 
from the grammatical and lexical standpoints, 
use of the living and idiomatic foreign language, 
but it should also be of a kind that develops an 
understanding of Russian history, folkways, 
and civilization as they are reflected in classical 
Russian literature, and as it is likely to hold the 
interest of American college students. A good 
recent example of the textbook author’s dis- 
crimination in choice of material is Mrs. Parg- 
ment’s second-year reader* which shows intel- 
ligent choice of material, proper planning of 
sequence, and original treatment of the exer- 
cises. According to our experience this reader, 
the Heath series, the Harrap’s bilingual series 
and, of course, Russian newspapers and maga- 
zines (Novoye Russkoye Slove, Pravda, Ogonyok) 
can very well be made use of. Outside reading, 


’ B. C. Friedl, “Introductory Russian—Its Tasks and 
Variants,” AATSEEL Bulletin, March, 1950. 

Also, Id., Problems in Teaching Modern Languages, 
Havana, 1948; (Ann Arbor, Edwards Publ., rev. ed., 2 
press, 1954). 

® Frances de Graaf, “Second Year Russian,” AATSEEL 
Bulletin, September 1948, p. 18. 

7 See chapter on Reading in Problems in Teaching Mot 
ern Languages by Berthold C. Friedl (Ann Arbor, Edwards 
Publ., 1954 Revised Edition). 

8 Lila Pargment, Modern Russian Reader for Intermedia 
Classes, Pitman, 1953. 
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no matter what method is used, is essentially a 
means of teaching the student to do independ- 
ent and conscious work in his task of achieving 
mastery of the foreign language. 

The psychology which operates in the con- 
scious learning and mastering of any foreign 
language is of particular importance in helping 
to explain one of the basic principles in the 
teaching of Russian conversation, i.e. the teach- 
ing of students how to express their thoughts 
with a limited vocabulary at their command. 

Finally the role of reviewing should be men- 
tioned as a means of preventing student mor- 
tality. 

Essentially all improved techniques of teach- 
ing Russian imply nothing else than a thought- 
ful attitude to the complex business of teaching 
and learning any foreign language, whereby one 
must remember that while Russian is perhaps 
one of the most difficult of the Indo-European 
languages, the learning of Russian is not in any 
way inherently more difficult than that of other 
foreign languages. The process of learning and 
teaching any foreign language is not altogether 
simple. When students and teachers realize the 
complexity of language learning, half of the 
battle to prevent student mortality will be won. 


B. Psychological technique of teaching to speak 
Russian 


In view of the emphasis on spoken language, 
a few words should be added here in regard to 
the psychological factors involved in learning to 
speak Russian. Often we are so busy teaching 
grammar and pronunciation, in other words 
teaching the means to the end of expression, 
that we are apt to forget the chief aim itself— 
namely, the ability to express oneself in the 
foreign language. In the ASTP setups in the 
late war, Uncle Sam took care to remind us of 
this chief objective. I do not mean to imply 
that in the ASTP there was a license to murder 
the language—making mistakes. The drill- 
master’s task in the ASTP was generally con- 
sidered not just to point out mistakes as such 
but to call attention to the distortion of mean- 
ing brought about by mistakes, by the wrong 
use of one or another form. I hinted at some of 
the psychological factors that operated in the 
ASTP in my study: on Techniques in Spoken 
Language.® 
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Just how must one proceed to develop Rus- 
sian speaking ability by American students? 
The problem is essentially one of helping stu- 
dents to make use of whatever they know 
already in order to express their thoughts in 
simple Russian, in replacing unknown words 
with familiar equivalents, quickly putting them 
in the appropriate grammatical form or con- 
struction. A sine qua non for this process to 
take place is for the students to clearly per- 
ceive just what they want to say and then say 
it in their own words. The psychic process con- 
nected with clarifying one’s thought to be ex- 
pressed will usually call forth in the student’s 
memory words connected with the subject, vo- 
cabulary that can somehow express the particu- 
lar aspect involved. I made use of this psycho- 
logical technique when in the ASTP we drama- 
tized the technique of interrogating prisoners. 
It was a good illustration of how to use lin- 
guistic resourcefulness and psychological sense. 
Students should always be reminded to express 
in words their thoughts and not just repeat 
stereotyped expressions. An illustration of the 
habit in stereotyped expressions was gleaned 
from a recent skit made up by our Russian 102 
class entitled “IIpodéccop uyér’’. In answer 
to the professor’s question: ‘‘ToBopute no - 
pyccku?” the students answered with the 
stereotyped series of everyday expressions 

JIépoe yTpo 
J[66priii WeHp 
J[66priii Béuep 
Cnoxkéiinon H6un 
Kak noxxuBieTe? 
—Cnacit6o, xopomdé. A Bb? 
—Huueré 
TAK ceOe... 


” 


criticizing the stereotyped content of conversa- 
tion that begin and end with Kak no»xuBderte?’ 
and JIlo cBuyadéHua. Conversational exercises 
must always be carried out as a means of com- 
munication only, as a means of expressing ideas 
and not of answering questions on the lesson 
only or of endless repeating of the sort of con- 
versation as contained on page 1 of Kany and 


* B. C. Friedl, “Techniques in Spoken Language. Spe- 
cific Procedures in the ASTP Foreign Area and Language 
Studies” Modern Language Journal, XXVIII (October 
1944), p. 476. 
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Kaun’s Elementary Russian Reader. 

A psychological factor to watch for in teach- 
ing grammar is the temptation to become so en- 
grossed in teaching students the form as to for- 
get that one also has to explain the content, the 
semantics of the form—thus in teaching Rus- 
sian declensions and conjugations it must never 
become a mechanical learning of paradigms. 


C. Comparative linguistic techniques 


At the Christmas 1947 (4th annual) meeting 
of AATSEEL I read a paper on Techniques for 
Applying Comparative and Historical Grammar 
to the Teaching of Russian,*° in which I outlined 
a series of (a) semi-mechanical exercises and 
(b) what I called, conscious comparative gram- 
matical exercises. In a more recent article 
Poltoratskaya, writing on her “‘teaching experi- 
ence in the U. S.,’’" points out typical examples 
of how to illustrate comparatively different 
semantic shades of meaning and Russian gram- 
matical rules to American students. She cites 
such differences in use as between 24BH6 and 
nénro; Tak»xe and T62Ke, the particle of inten- 
sity 9TO and the demonstrative pronoun 9T0, 
etc. Especially suggestive in this context are her 
graphic illustrations. In Miami we found that 
graphic illustrations of the meaning of prefixes 


are of considerable help to the student in study- 
ing the Russian verb aspects and the meaning 
of the Russian past tense. I could cite a number 
of examples illustrating the need for psycho- 
logical and comparative linguistic techniques to 
explain differences particularly as they appear 
in analogous phenomena in English and in the 
foreign language. The Handbook of Comparative 
Grammar for Students of Foreign Languages” 
gives good simple examples of this sort for 
English, French, German, Spanish, Italian and 
Portuguese. It appears to me that it would be 
desirable to have such comparative examples 
also for Russian-English, which would lead to 
a better understanding of Russian grammatical 
phenomena which perplex American students. 

I believe that the techniques described should 
in some measure help prevent student mortality 
in Russian classes. 

BERTHOLD C. FRIEDL 

University of Miami 

10 B. C. Friedl, “Techniques for Applying Comparative 
and Historical Grammar to the Teaching of Russian,” 
AATSEEL Bulletin, March, 1948. 

1M. A. Poltoratskaya, “Iz Praktiki Prepodavania,” 
PJR (Guide to Teachers of the Russian Language in A mer- 
ica), 20, 1950. 

2 R. E. Chandler and A. R. Hefler, American Book Co., 
1949. 
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I. PRESENT USAGE 


LIDES as well as films are fast becoming an 

accepted part of the program for beginning 
language classes in college. As long as the 
spoken commentary is clear, the student is be- 
ing ‘““exposed”’ for the — of presentation to 
an aural language situation! in which he must 
comprehend or miss the full meaning of the 
image on the screen. For this purpose ‘‘A.-V.” 
(audio-visual) is an excellent teaching aid; 
furthermore its subject matter need not coincide 
with the textbook used in the course. 

In the later courses, however, where the 
students’ capacity to handle the language is 
(perhaps gratuitously) taken for granted and 
cultural material is treated for its own sake, 
A.-V. techniques have barely scratched the sur- 
face of their potential usefulness. These latter 
are neglected or even openly rejected, in favor 
of the type of teaching that has been standard 
since the invention of printing: the instructor 
discusses orally in front of a group the problems 
occurring in a text which each student has be- 
fore him. This method of pedagogy is relatively 
easy to administer if one knows his subject 
thoroughly, has prepared concise notes, and 
speaks well in public. For many purposes this 
organization is ideal: when student responses 
are to be elicited, when the psychology of char- 
acters or the thought and style of an author 
are to be studied. A dynamic, inspiring in- 
structor can draw the maximum effect from this 
type of class. 

Pictures are sometimes passed about. Yet it 
is undeniable that much of what was vitally 
important to the writers themselves (and which 
still could be shown) is barely hinted at in class. 
A great richness of “cultural background”’ is 
eliminated from the literature class, under the 
unwarranted assumption that this is more prop- 
erly the domain of the art, history, music, or 
drama departments, and has already or will 
eventually be treated for the student “in an- 
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other course.” A French civilization course is 
expected to eliminate all further necessity for 
visual references; sometimes even this is not 
offered. In some cases it is thought that the 
time allotted is much too short for the literature 
alone. A.-V. techniques are avoided because 
they might cohstitute a distraction, or for rea- 
sons of expense and impracticability. In reality, 
teaching with film and slide aids, the most 
practical and effective means of presenting 
“pictures” to a group, is not very costly. On a 
subscription rental basis it is possible to plan 
a coherent program for all periods of French 
literature. Is this however a legitimate en- 
deavor? Is it rather an abdication of scholarly 
standards, a following of the ‘‘gadget’’ trend 
toward over-simplifying and loss of individual 
characterization? Should not the colleges and 
universities strive to maintain the tradition of 
literature courses for literature alone? 

Outside the classroom we live in a world 
where “color T.V.”’ promises to gratify the 
workingman’s next demand for luxury, where 
the three-dimensional movie is a weekly en- 
tertainment, and where Life magazine can 
boast that ‘“‘one picture is worth 10,000 words.” 
May not the laudable scruple, the fear of “‘con- 
cession’ and of cheapening the quality of in- 
struction, be in excess? Might it even be actual 
negligence of real needs to relegate “‘pictures in 
the classroom” to other departments and to 
the secondary schools? We should examine the 
place of illustrated material in teaching. 


II. FUNCTION OF THE IMAGE 


Graphic materials such as maps, charts, 
genealogies, and outlines—whether they be 
flashed on a screen, mounted on a roller, mimeo- 
graphed, or simply written on a blackboard— 
have long proved indispensable to most literary 
courses. Certain texts, like Hugo’s Djinns or the 
surrealist papillons, even require presentation 
in their original form in order to achieve the 
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proper effect. Spelling, abbreviations, and the 
illumination of medieval works can best be 
taught by referring to reproductions of the 
manuscripts. In many cases photographs of the 
original pages of Balzac’s novels, Pascal’s 
Pensées, and Montaigne’s Essais have been 
used to make clear the writer’s method of com- 
position, determine his unfinished plan, or 
delineate the evolution of his thought. Micro- 
films of hand-written manuscripts have helped 
to carry out and demonstrate research tech- 
niques, as Mr. Dieckmann has so admirably 
shown in establishing the correct text for Dide- 
rot’s works. 

The gardens of Le Nétre might be shown in 
conjunction with Descartes’ Discours, in order 
to evoke points of comparison between artistic 
conceptions within a given period. “I see the 
future history of French literature in the his- 
tory of painting,” said Stendhal in a letter to 
Balzac.' In spite of the controversy over Mr. 
Hatzfeld’s recent approach to this question,’ 
there are many reasons to justify our consulting 
the other arts in quest of broader definitions of 
the ‘‘isms,” both in conception and in tech- 
nique. 

It should not be feared, however, that A.-V. 
is simply a modern extension of Taine’s milieu- 
moment explanations of the work of art. 
Manet’s portrait of Zola may well throw an 
interesting insight upon the writer, but the view 
of Flaubert’s window at the Hépital de Rouen 
should not be expected to provide any secret 
key to the ultimate greatness of Madame 
Bovary. The sprawling monotony of Rouault’s 
Palais d’Ubu Roi can be appreciated only 
after an understanding of Jarry’s text. Image- 
aids can concretize many points of biographical 
information and be an invaluable adjunct to 
verbal interpretation, but pictorial background 
and postérité cannot substitute for the analysis 
of those particular qualities that make of any 
one work immortal literature. 

The use of pictures to supplement the teach- 
ing of literature is a legitimate and valuable 
method, as Bédier and Hazard have long since 
demonstrated. Pictures help to reconstruct the 
atmosphere in which literary works were com- 
posed. They sketch the color, form, and move- 
ment of the environment which influenced the 
author or against which he reacted. Consider, 





for example, how much more vivid d’Aubigné’s 
Tragiques are when accompanied by a con- 
temporary engraving of the Saint-Barthélemy, 
or how drawings of theatrical production in the 
seventeenth century may resolve certain ques- 
tions about the form of classical tragedy. 
Philippe de Champaigne’s painting of the 
Guérison miraculeuse transmits with impelling 
force something of the calm spirituality which 
distinguished Port Royal. 

Present theory credits the visual memory 
with the greatest powers of retention. That pic- 
tures make the best memory aids should not 
really be surprising when one considers the 
rapidity with which they convey ideas. Con- 
crete images, such as préciosifé illustrated by 
the Carte de Teitdre or the Latin stage setting 
for the Jeu d’ Adam, can be almost immediately 
admitted without alteration to the 
whereas their verbal description must necessari- 
ly be reconstructed. Similarly, a Charivari cari- 
cature may eliminate many conscientious pages 
treating the reaction to romanticism. Be- 
cause of this faculty of simultaneous assimila- 
tion, by which all aspects of an image are per- 
ceptible at once, pictures may more effectively 
characterize a period than the actual com- 
temporary texts. Subtleties of Louis XIV lan- 
guage often constitute a barrier for the stu- 
dent, but heis quickly aware of a certain native 
pompousness of that reign transparent in the 
official engravings of Sylvestre and Lepautre. 

Concrete images reflecting ‘‘local color” 
serve to kindle the imagination of the student 
at an age when he can best profit from this 
faculty. Etchings of the Chateau de Combourg 
and Daumier drawings of Parisian life pro- 
vide a ‘‘real’’ experience for the young reader of 
nineteenth century literature. He has parfici- 
pated in these distant bygone situations; they are 
part of him. Their dramatic presentation in con- 
text will henceforth stimulate an emotional as 
well as an intellectual response, for he has a 
more personal interest in the subject. 

Program notes at a concert, designed for the 
amateur music lover, may be completely bor- 


mind, 


1 Stendhal, Correspondance inédite, II, 293-99 (éd. Cal- 
mann-Lévy). 

?Helmut A. Hatzfeld, Literature through Art, A New 
Approach to French Literature, New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. 
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ing to the trained professional. Similarly, one 
should remember the constant décalage, the 
wide gap between the teacher’s conception of 
his subject and the average student’s capacity 
to receive that transmitted conception. Verbal 
description is dependent, like the artist’s 
brush. However profound the mind directing 
the stroke, any final representation must come 
from the palette of the listener’s experience. 
Colors, forms, and associations in the student’s 
mind are souvenirs of what relatively little he 
has seen, heard, or felt: from these variables in 
the classroom he is apt to formulate grossly 
inaccurate impressions. The use of pictures or 
slides could supply a truer pigment for the 
lecturer’s voice. 


III. Way 2X2 


In addition to sound recording and reproduc- 
tion apparatus the term ‘“‘A.-V.”’ should be 
understood to include the following visual 
media: photographs, opaque projectors, single 
and double frame filmstrips, 16 and 35 mm 
films, 3}*4 and 2X2 slides. Teachers now 
ought be be familiar with the problems of each, 
before the number of available mechanical aids 
becomes even greater. To what extent this is pos- 
sible one need only remember (if a trifling flight 
of fancy be here permitted) how a naturalistic 
Paris saw Antoine hang a dripping side of beef 
on the very stage of the theater, and how Huys- 
mans delighted it with the elaborate orgue a 
liqueurs of Des Esseintes. Science may not have 
forgotten that lesson; the New York World’s 
Fair of 1939 demonstrated how push buttons 
could call forth at will the scent of flowers. One 
of these days it may triumphantly present the 
entertainment and teaching world with a 
magnificent machine allowing recapture of 
both original smells and tastes. Promoters of 
this device, ever alert for catch phrases, might 
coin a new term: Olfacto-Gustatory, or ‘“O.- 
G.” teaching. At first the prohibitive installa- 
tion costs could be afforded only by the larger 
State universities, but in a few years O.-G. 
would be standard practice in the smallest 
college. For every Baudelaire course individual 
smelling booths would have to be set up, and 
an entire Taste Center adapted to the sections 
reading Proust. 

In view of this figurative “spoon of Damo- 
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cles” hanging over our professional heads, 
would it not appear expedient to master 
quickly the auxiliaries to pedagogy already at 
our disposition? 

To pass about one or two mounted pictures 
in class, because they are too small to be seen 
from the front of the room, is convenient and 
effective. If many are to be circulated how- 
ever, there is soon destroyed that unity of 
speaker and audience so necessary to coherent 
treatment of a subject. In order then to keep 
from separating picture and commentary the 
former may be thrown on a screen by means of 
an opaque projector. Nevertheless, operation of 
such machines is slow and cumbersome, and 
they have a regrettable tendency to discolor 
or set fire to the illustration being shown. 

Filmstrips do focus group attention on one 
specific object which is being explained. They 
are inexpensive and very easy to handle, but 
they involve the drawback of pre-set order, of 
the ‘“‘canned”’ lecture. They produce a rather 
small image in general. Relatively few film- 
strips on French subjects exist; this medium is 
not yet sufficiently developed for college needs. 

Films present squarely the problem of the 
automatism. Once the showing starts, the 
teacher-class contact has for all practical pur- 
poses been severed, and the subject matter is 
controllable only after its presentation. The 
instructor’s comment cannot accompany the 
image. This is no disparagement of superior 
films like F.A.D.C.’s Vie de Saint Louis, with 
its clear diction by Gérard Philipe, and Révolu- 
tion de 1848, which creates intensely dramatic 
and coherent movement from a mass of con- 
temporary documents. Unfortunately such films 
do not exist for all aspects of French civiliza- 
tion. Films are too expensive to be purchased 
by most institutions, hence they entail the ad- 
ditional inconvenience of rental. 

Large glass slides (3} X4) have been for half 
a century the standard equipment of Art His- 
tory departments. Since the development of 
Ektochrome color film they can reproduce 
most accurately the original painting and give 
a large clear image on the screen. History 
courses use this size to analyze maps, plans, 
reconstructions of buildings. Music depart- 
ments project with consecutive slides the whole 
score of asymphony as a recording of it is being 
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played for study. Geology professors can safely 
bring their whole class into the very den of the 
huge green dinosaurs they are studying. Slides 
thus offer both coherent, meaningful sequence 
and maximum simultaneity: the lecturer’s 
thought and the image run parallel, with force- 
ful psychological impact.* An instructor who 
formerly ‘‘lost’”’ sections of his listeners in the 
confusion of circulating postal cards now con- 
centrates their entire attention in a darkened 
room on the one aspect he is dealing with. It is 
l’unanimisme revived: the lecturer’s pointer has 
replaced Doctor Knock’s prescriptions. 

2X2 slides do not always have the same clear- 
ness and quality in the color reproduction as 
the larger size, but they are more practical for 
the limited bu -get. They cost a fraction of the 
price of 3} X4 slides, which weigh four times as 
much and require quadruple filing space. They 
may be rented, an immediate but temporary 
investment, or purchased in slower, cumulative 
fashion with a long-range goal in view. Lan- 
guage departments should have slide collections 
(as Classics departments do), but in any case 
each instructor can integrate rented slides with 
those he owns himself or has borrowed. A 2X2 
collection can be acquired by the individual. 
One may do one’s own photography or have 
duplicates made from the kodachromes of one’s 
friends. Besides the F.A.D.€. many commer- 
cial dealers print catalogs, so that the purchas- 
able field is vast. The collector may find it 
profitable to cut up filmstrips and bind them as 
separate slides. Finally, to supply very specific 
requirements one may have slides made from 
pages in a book. Both black-and-white and 
color views are useful. 

On an institutional or an individual basis 
2X2 slides are infinitely more practical than 
the larger ones, although less satisfactory, and 
have a great flexibility of purpose. One may 
include them alternately in a program with 
3X4 slides, with records or tape, with an 
opaque projector, or even in conjunction with 
films, as Mr. Borglum has done with his Haut 
de Cagnes and Mont-Saint-Michel.' 

A word should be said about the classroom 
organization. Ideally, besides a permanent 
screen and wall maps, each room would have 
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a projector kept in a locked booth or cabinet 
and a stand fixed at a pre-set distance. For the 
full period lecture or the momentary discussion 
of one slide it would be a simple matter to 
press the switches and proceed, while indirect 
lighting permitted the taking of notes in the 
darkened room. Because of the ephemeral na- 
ture of projected images, slides would be fol- 
lowed up by discussion, quizzes, or papers. A 
bulletin board exhibit would recall the main 
points, or outline problems for further study, 
and this could be composed of prints made 
from the slide negatives. For such purposes the 
department as well as the individual should 
maintain a picture file. Finally, in a civiliza- 
tion-type course a term review lecture with 
typical slides might be in order. 

One should be ever watchful not to exagger- 
ate the visual content of a literature course. 
Secondly, the use of A.-V. methods being a 
delicate and controversial matter, care should 
be taken not to impose, but to let them be 
voluntarily adopted by those instructors con- 
vinced and willing to expend themselves to a 
greater extent in their teaching. Indeed there 
must be a good excuse for the effort which a 
slide lecture requires. The instructor must study 
and select the views to show, purchase, rent, 
or otherwise procure these, integrate them with 
the syllabus months in advance, schedule the 
projector and operator, supervise darkening of 
the room, and afterward assure the return of all 
materials to their source. Practice does teach 
one to ‘‘cut corners.” Yet there is only one 
justification for so time-consuming a venture: 
the ideal of truly effective teaching, of provid: 
ing a more finely adjusted focus of discernment 
of, exposition of, and appreciation for, works of 
literature than could otherwise be obtained. 

WILLIAM ROBERTS 

Yale University 


Scf. Barbara M. Craig, “The Staging of L’Estoire & 
Griseldis,” MLA Meeting, Chicago, Dec. 30, 1953 (paper 
illustrated with 2X2 slides). 

‘French language teaching films followed by 2X? 
“stills” for conversation and review. See Catalog, Fol 
1953 Supplement, A.-V. Center, Indiana University, p. 19, 
A.-V. Center, Wayne University, and F.A.D.C. Catalogu, 
1954-55. 
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[' WAS keenly felt that a new principle of 
selection had to be found in order to guide 
the enormous masses of pupils into courses 
which would fill their future need. Prognosis 
tests have offered interesting and important 
problems ever since the trial and error method, 
which every pupil weak in languages and every 
language teacher seems to know to his regret, 
is of course wasteful and costly in terms of 
time and energy. 

From what the writer read, it seems that 
Modern Language teachers in general, are con- 
vinced that a linguistic aptitude exists apart 
from general intelligence. From the standpoint 
of the psychologist, prognosis in Modern 
Language, centers around four questions (30). 

Is there a general intelligence level below which success 
in modern language study is improbable? 

Is there a general scholarship level below which success 
is doubtful? 

Can special abilities and disabilities involved in learning 
a foreign language be determined and tested so as to pre- 
dict future success in this subject? 

Can achievement and progress at the end of a semester’s 
work or a year’s work be measured so accurately as to pre- 


dict whether the pupil has the capacity to profit from fur- 
ther work? 


The contradictory answers to the above 
questions plus other finding» are discussed in 
the following pages. 

In an article written by Mr. Grover in 1917 
(8), success in English is discussed as a criterion 
of future success in elementary foreign lan- 
guages. Here, English is considered to be 
English composition, and the coefficient be- 
tween foreign languages and English is .632, a 
relatively high correlation for foreign languages 
and English. This is not a coincidence, for the 
conversational treatment of foreign tongues in- 
volves all the principles in a very elementary 
form, that should govern instruction in the 
composition of the vernacular. English by itself 
is useful for purposes of prognosis but evidently 
hot conclusive. 

In 1922, Mr. Briggs discusses the matter of 
Prognosis tests of ability to learn a foreign 
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language (4). Two chief possibilities of economy 
in a school curriculum are mentioned. 

Modification of foreign language courses so that they 
may be of value to the extent to which pursued. 


Restriction of election in this field to those who are 
known to have the ability to profit by it. 


The first step of this author’s study was the 

analysis of learning a foreign language into the 

major mental activities involved. A pupil who 

studies any foreign language was required to: 
Memorize a vocabulary 


Memorize paradigms 
Translate and do other activities 


Coming to 1950 reports, it will be noted that 
many other activities were involved. 

A test that seemed to measure abilities in- 
volved in the major phases of foreign languages 
should test the following, according to the 
above author: 

Free association 

Extent of vocabulary 
Memory of nonsense syllables 
Analogies 

Completion test 

Substitution 

Opposition 

The only criterion of success used was the 
term marks in foreign languages which are 
entirely reliable. 

During 1925, Jordan thought that intelli- 
gence tests have slightly greater value for prog- 
nostic purposes than, for example, English (10). 
Those pupils who had low linguistic ability and 
wanted to take a foreign language should have 
been told that their chances for success were 
poor and unless they needed the subject for 
some special purpose or vocation it would per- 
haps have been better to have taken some other 
subject and avoid the probability of failure. If 
the pupil then elected the language, he would 
at least know that his efforts had to be concen- 
trated to a high degree in order to obtain even 
a passing grade. This, the author of this article 
concluded, would mainly apply to people with 
and I.Q. lower than 100. If pupils of low lin- 
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guistic ability cannot be segregated in a special 
class with others of their kind, it would be 
better, perhaps, to guide them into other sub- 
jects which they can pursue more successfully. 

In 1928 (1), Bertine found that the Thorn- 
dike total scores show a sufficiently high degree 
of relationship to grades in beginning German 
and Spanish in college to justify their use as a 
basis for guidance in prognosis. In French, 
however, the scores were less significant. 

In 1931, Kaulfers also discussed the intelli- 
gence factor in foreign language achievement 
(22). He felt that the correlation between intelli- 
gence and success in foreign languages is rather 
optimistic. Achievement in a foreign language 
is in large measure, however, influenced by fac- 
tors other than intelligence. 

Around 1925 two types of tests were avail- 
able for prognostic research in secondary 
schools 

Mental ability tests 

Special tests designed to separate and test special lin- 

guistic abilities, 
Wilkins 
Henmon 


Carr 
Allen 


As early as 1928, Kaulfers discussed the 
prognostic value of a general language course 
(12). According to grades given in general lan- 
guages, the correlation is none too substantial, 
from the standpoint of predictive validity. They 
could, however, be used with safety only in 
classifying pupils into roughly horaogeneous 
groups. From an experiment conducted by 
Kaulfers, it was found, that the correlation indi- 
cates that teachers’ marks in general language 
courses are no more certain predictive measures 
for foreign languages than ordinary I.Q. and 
appreciably less accurate than simple grades in 
English. Therefore, it seems right here as 
though no actual progress in predicting success 
has been made. 

In 1928 also, people suddenly began to won- 
der whether there actually existed such a thing 
as “language talent.”’ The author here came to 
the conclusion that any assumed special talent 
could be nothing but a peculiar “readiness”’ of 
certain regions of the brain cells. Potentiality is 
gauged through present performance, capa- 
bility through accrued ability. It seemed as 
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though he who learned as much as another in 
less time or learned more in the same time, 


possesses a greater learning capacity. “An ap- | 


titude test then, was to reveal a body of expec- 
tations and could be no more general than a 
battery of tests of special abilities or skills.” 

Kaulfers gave the following suggestions for 
items to be included in the aptitude test: 

Each element of the special aptitude test should be as 
nearly as possible homogeneous, that is, the sampling 
should approximate a true sampling. Each element of a 
battery should be as nearly as possible clear. 

Each homogeneous element should correlate as highly as 
possible with some objective measurement of the general 
trait or aptitude e.g. if it should be found that a high rating 
in memory span always goes with exceptional achievement 
in a language, it is to be assumed that this element is 
germane to the trait under examination. 

Another requirement for a valid battery of aptitude 
tests is that it shows a poor transfer to other fields of testing 


The modern language study also carried out 
an investigation this same year in regard to the 
various problems of language learning (28). As 
elements of the investigation toward the dis- 
covery of a language aptitude the following 
measurements were selected: 

Memory capacity 
Comprehension 

Extent of English vocabulary 
Range of general information 
Intelligence level 


As a battery, the five tests have distinctly 
high correlation with achievement in any for- 
eign language. The tests reveal that those who 
achieve well in the modern languages, other 
things being equal are apt to achieve well in 
other branches of endeavor also, while those 
who perform in the lowest quintile level in the 
languages, tend to perform in other fields on the 
same low level. There is therefore, no distinct 
language talent as differentiated from all others. 

In the year 1929, Kaulfers (13) ran another 
experiment on the effect of I.Q. on grades of 
1000 students in foreign languages. His conclu: 
sions were: 

The 1.Q. has a significant influence upon pupil achieve 
ment in Spanish, as measured by teachers’ grades (which 
is not always very valid). 

Boys in general require 10% more intelligence than git! 
to achieve on the same level in Spanish. 

Boys as a group achieve less in terms of mental ability 
than girls—a condition pointing to inferior habits of study 
and application, such as might readily be induced by 4 
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sex difference in language interest, or by a lack of appeal 
of Spanish courses to masculine taste. 


In 1929 the following tests were available for 
use in modern language prognosis (25): 


Wilkins prognosis test in modern foreign languages, 
which is designed to predict the probable success of a 
student in foreign language as shown by his ability to recog- 
nize and distinguish between various forms and construc- 
tions. 

Iowa Placement for foreign language aptitude. 


In this same year too, V. A. C. Henmon 
wrote about problems of prognosis in language 
learning. Even at this time prognosis looks com- 
plicated and discouragingly difficult. The prob- 
lem again being ‘‘Who should and who should 
not study a foreign language.” 


Predictive value of general intelligence score 

Jordan found that the correlation for 104 pupils’ I.Q. 
derived from the Terman Group test of mental ability and 
school marks in modern foreign language was .51, a result 
which is slightly but negligibly better than that of the 
Wilkins Prognosis test, which was specifically designed to 
aid in classifying students about to begin the study of a 
foreign language and to eliminate those who cannot profit- 
ably undertake such work. The prognosis test gave a coeffi- 
cient of .49. In 1924-1925 the records of 165 pupils in the 
Central Junior High School of Kansas City, who had been 
given the National Intelligence test, in the Spring of 1924 
were examined in Latin or Spanish. The correlation of 
school marks with the National test scores were decidedly 
lower than with the Terman test. These results naturally 
are not very good. 


Predictive value of school marks and marks in entrance exami- 
nations 

A student with good general prospects in college work 
might be tolerated in a foreign language in spite of a low 
aptitude test in that subject, for the sake of his probable 
success in a professional course, or a student with a fair 
aptitude test in a foreign language might be rejected if his 
general college ability rating was very low. 


Predictive value of special aptitude tests 

Steps in testing linguistic aptitudes rests on a complex 
of abilities and requires a battery of tests for its measure- 
ment. 

1. Careful psychological analysis of the activity in ques- 
tion. 

2. Choice of a preliminary battery of tests designed to 
measure traits which seem to be most significant from 
the aptitude analysis. 

3. Administration of the tests to a large number of 
individuals who are about to begin training. 

4. Securing a criterion score with which the results of 
the tests may be correlated. 

5. Technical analysis of the correlations with the cri- 

terion and the intercorrelation on a basis of which the 
final selection of tests may be made. 
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Predictive value of measures of achievement and progress 


Evidence given shows that special prognosis tests are 
more effective instruments than general intelligence tests 
and that these together with objective measurements in a 
trial period furnish in the present state of our knowledge 
the best bases of prediction and classification. 


Indications are that in the present stage of de- 
velopment special aptitude tests will at best 
give a predictive yield represented by a correla- 
tion coefficient of .60. Limitations on predic- 
tions are, therefore, rather great. 

In 1929 Kaulfers (14) attacked the problem 
which had arisen before, namely that of the 
value of English marks in predicting foreign 
language achievement. Previously it was 
thought that English marks were one of the best 
indicators of foreign language aptitude. Actual 
inquiry however, shows that very little objec- 
tive proof of the existence of a substantial cor- 
relation has been presented. However, it has 
been proven in a study that foreign language 
work improves the ability in the mother tongue. 
Whatever the explanation, the findings seem to 
show that marks in English are at the present 
time the best single basis for predicting achieve- 
ment in the foreign language work. English 
marks can however, only be used with safety 
in classifying pupils into homogeneous groups. 
When guidance of individual pupils is involved, 
the adviser will do well to consider in addition 
such factors as general intelligence, language 
interest, habits of appreciation, will to learn, 
etc. (21). 

After all these experiments Kaulfers throws 
doubt on the existence of a specific talent for 
languages; he advocates rather a modification 
of courses of study and of procedure to fit the 
various types of pupils. Warshaw (29), agrees 
with Kaulfers that attention should be directed 
to courses of study and method rather than to 
elimination of prospective students. 

The following is a description of one of the 
better prognosis tests of 1930 which was con- 
structed by Percival M. Symonds. 


Description of form A: 


Test 1—English inflection 

Test 2—Word translation—English to Esperanto 
Test 3—Sentence translation—Esperanto to English 
Test 4—Related words 


Description of form B: 
Test 1—Word translation 
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Test 2—Artificial language 

Test 3—Sentence translation—English to Esperanto 

Test 4—Formation of parts of speech in English 
This test was thought to be quite reliable at 
the time. The prognosis tests are more highly 
predictive of ability to learn a foreign language 
than the correlations indicate for these rea- 
sons. 

Neither the prognosis test nor the achievement test is 
perfectly reliable. 

Achievement at the end of the year is conditioned by 
other factors than ability, such as studiousness, school 
attitude, outside activities, interest and the like. 

Up to 1930 four methods of prediction had been 
used. 

Selection of pupils on the basis of proficiency in the 
mother tongue. 

Guidance of pupils on the basis of achievement in ex- 
ploratory classes in general language. 

Selection of students on the basis of mental ability as 
measured by I.Q. 100 I.Q. is prerequisite to success in 
foreign language work. 

Selection of pupils by means of standardized tests of 
linguistic aptitude. 

Between 1930-1936 several interesting stud- 
ies have been made on a comparative basis 
such as the one by Kaulfers (20) and Oxley 
(24). Oxley’s study agreed with Kaulfers’ find- 
ings that Spanish students in junior college 
have the lowest I.Q.’s of all the modern foreign 
language students; they follow German, French, 
and Latin students. . 

In 1933 Eaton (6) after experimenting for a 
while concluded that a general language course 
with some consideration of an artificial language 
is of help in prognosis of language aptitude. 
Another study (7) by Finch and Oliver was 
made to see if there was a relation of chrono- 
logical age to achievement in the study of 
French but the author concludes that chrono- 
logical age is relatively unimportant in pre- 
dicting success of a beginning student in 
French. 

In an experiment in German prognosis (27), 
Sister Virgil Michel found that the most suc- 
cessful combinations for high school foreign 
language prognosis were intelligence test re- 
sults and special aptitude test results plus aver- 
age high school marks, or those marks given at 
the elementary level. 

In 1939 Kaulfers gave us the status of prog- 
nosis in foreign languages again. The situation 
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at this time was very unsatisfactory—up to 


date practically no study of correlation is | 


exactly comparable to any other study involy- 
ing the same factors. Prognosis as a scientific 
procedure really implies the prediction from 
preceding phenomena, of a subsequent out- 
come. He lists a summary of basic criteria that 
any prognosis study laying claim to scientific 
merit should meet. 

Adequacy of sampling 

Constancy of intrinsic factors 

Definition of terms 

Scientific measurement 

Prognosis versus correlation 

Constancy of population 

Each language should be considered independently. 

In 1939 Blancke (2) in his study of General 
Language as a prognosis, declared that evidence 
supported Kaulfers’ conclusion that the new 
type orientation course was prognostic in only 
an incidental degree. Kaulfers (18) stated that 
“All the evidence from objective investigation 
tends to show that nothing can be depended 
upon to predict success or failure as reliably as 
an actual try-out in the foreign language.” 

In 1941 foreign language teachers finally re- 
ceived some suggestions as to what they should 
do about the pupil of lower linguistic ability 
(9). For such pupils more stress should be laid 
on the cultural approach. One should not pay 
too much attention to the study of grammatical 
phenomena. Aptitude tests in 1945 were to test 
the following: 

They were tests designed to present an “overall’’ pic- 
ture of the learner’s abilities. 

Some were more specific in nature and were planned to 
predict efficiency in particular types of activities—includ- 
ing subject matter. 

The general psychological test was the general approach 

to the discovery of abilities. 
Even at this time, prognosis tests have not 
been extensively developed for use in secondary 
schools. When prognosticating an individual's 
interests should be considered, since his active 
interests constitute the driving force in his 
achievement. 

In 1949 a test of aural and oral aptitude for 
foreign language study seemed to have been i" 
the making (3). This test attempts to evaluate 
student’s aptitude to speak and understand # 
foreign language; aptitude tests at this time 
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date, this test has only been used for experi- 
mentation. The test covers: 


Inference understanding 

Sound differentiation 

Assimilation and understanding of vocabulary in sen- 
tences 

Vowel timbre 

Word fluency 

General hearing 

Ability to mimic 

Transfer of rules of pronunciation to unknown material. 


In 1950 another investigation of prognosis in 


German was made (23). A general review of the 
field of prognostic investigation in foreign lan- 
guages reveals that there have been very few 
such experiments related to German. In studies 
related to languages, it is asserted that intelli- 
gence is not the only factor involved in the 
learning of a foreign language. 


This about sums up a portion of the work 


done in prognosis between 1917 and 1950. Un- 
fortunately, the field is still in its infancy (or 
perhaps as much has been found out, as is to 
be discovered), so that there are very few posi- 
tive aspects to the investigation. 
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ITH the launching of a general education 

program in the fall of 1951 at Champlain 
College, State University of New York, a com- 
plete overhaul of the freshman-sophomore cur- 
riculum was undertaken on rather short notice. 
It was an exciting educational challenge to all 
concerned, and virtually everyone was con- 
cerned. A biologist, even with Ph.D., was not 
automatically prepared to step into a classroom 
and lecture to freshmen in Natural Sciences on 
physics or chemistry. Nor could a Shakespear- 
ean scholar confront a group of freshmen in 
Communications I with the same equanimity 
(if not apathy) he had felt before its defunct 
predecessor, English I. Communications re- 
quired more than a knowledge of the English 
language, its literature, and Fowler’s usage; 
the instructor in Communications might well 
be asked to explain Helmholtz’s theory of upper 
partials in answer to a query on the differences 
of timbre ’twixt an oboe and a clarinet. He 
would most surely need to differentiate between 
programmatic and absolute music, representa- 
tional and abstract art, and perhaps elaborate 
on Clive Bell’s definition of ‘significant form.” 
The integration of the curriculum necessitated 
the sometimes painful but usually profitable 
integrating of some of the faculty. Language 
teachers were no exception. Perhaps colleagues 
in the social sciences experienced less discom- 
fort than those in the other academic disci- 
plines. Indeed, a horizontal development at the 
expense of the vertical is perhaps ‘‘vieux jeu” 
to an all-encompassing social scientist. 

When the blueprint for the Champlain Plan 
was made manifest, the modern language 
staff viewed with misgivings, though not sur- 
prise, the reduced role allotted foreign language 
study. This was made unmistakably clear in 
the reduced requirement from two years to 
one, and the one year to be demanded only of 
those students not presenting two units, that 
is, two years of a modern language from a sec- 
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ondary school. Hitherto our liberal arts majors 
had been obliged to complete the second year or 
intermediate level of one modern foreign lan- 
guage to satisfy graduation requirements. 
While warmly endorsing the idea of an inte- 
grated curriculum, of exposing every student to 
a broad and mandatory program of studies in 
the natural sciences, social sciences, humani- 
ties, and skills-of communication, the language 
teachers, frankly acknowledging the comple- 
mentary nature of their contribution to the 
core areas, were not then and are not yet rec- 
onciled to the notion that one year of mathe- 
matics should be required, as it is, of all stu- 





dents under the new plan, irrespective of the 
amount of mathematics the student may have 
had in high school, whereas two years of lan- 
guage study at the secondary level is regarded 
as sufficient for a “language experience,”’ pre- 
cluding the necessity of any additional re- 
quired language work in college. We believe 
that arguments in behalf of foreign languages 
are fully as valid as those advanced in favor of 
mathematics and that, accordingly, language 
and mathematics should either be alternate 
electives within the core curriculum or else 
both be required of all undergraduates. We are 
pleased to know that this recommendation is 
now under consideration. 

To convince the architects of the Champlain 
Plan that two years of secondary work in 4 
foreign language do not necessarily constitute 
a bonafide language experience even in terms 0! 
the minimum basic objectives, or, by the same 
token, necessarily equate one year of college 
work as is so conveniently assumed for evalua 
tion purposes, we made a check on the language 
proficiency of the entering freshmen in the fal 
of 1951 for purposes of comparison with our 
own students. The standard Cooperative Tes! 
of the American Council on Education (gran 
mar and reading sections only) was adminis 
tered to incoming freshmen presenting tw? 
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units of French, Spanish, or German. The same 
test was also administered to Champlain Col- 
lege students who had, three months earlier, 
completed the elementary year in one of the 
aforementioned languages. The number of stu- 
dents tested in German was insufficient to war- 
rant any valid inferences. The results in French 
and Spanish were as follows: 

French: A total of 22 freshmen presenting 
two units of high school French averaged a 
score of 506.1 out of a total of 155 possible cor- 
rect answers. A total of 20 Champlain students, 
who had completed elementary French in 
June and had taken no work in the language 
during the summer, averaged 82.2 on the same 
examination. This examination was given to the 
Champlain students on the opening day of 
classes in September without advance warning. 

Spanish: A total of 36 freshmen presenting 
two units in Spanish took the Cooperative test 
and averaged 60.3 on an examination of 125 
points. A total of 19 Champlain College stu- 
dents, under conditions the same as those cited 
for the French students, averaged 70.7 on the 
same examination. 

While these figures are too fragmentary for 
any positive conclusions, they are, we believe, 
fairly indicative and tend to support the lan- 
guage staff’s contention that two years of high 
school language are not necessarily the equiva- 
lent of a year’s work in college even in terms of 
the simplest objectives of grammar and reading 
comprehension. The reading objective in par- 
ticular is more readily acquired at the college 
level. At least a more challenging reading mat- 
ter can be introduced sooner if only because the 
students are older, somewhat more mature, 
and, at the outset in any case, somewhat more 
serious than they may have been in high school. 
In our one-year required course (required, that 
is, of those students presenting less than two 
units of a modern foreign language for ad- 
mission) it is the reading objective that we 
Stress, though not to the exclusion of other 
traditional goals. As no language is required for 
admission, no student has a deficiency as such 
and receives full credit for whatever course is 
taken, 

Tailoring the language offering to a one-year 
Course, both terminal in nature for the benefit 
of the majority yet designed for those who 
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might wish to continue the language, has not 
been quite so doleful an ordeal as some of the 
language teachers had dreaded. Of course we 
deplored the reduction of time allotted a subject 
matter that seems to us more vital and prac- 
tical than ever, if practicality be the sole cri- 
terion in this age of unprecedented international 
responsibilities for the United States. Never- 
theless, as we round out our second year of ex- 
perimentation with the new course, this writer, 
for one, is convinced that the one-year inten- 
sive offering is fully as profitable for the average 
student as the former non-intensive two-year 
requirement. 

For under the Champlain Plan the elemen- 
tary language courses now meet five hours per 
week for two semesters carrying four hours 
credit each semester. Formerly both elementary 
and intermediate courses were taught on the 
three-hour per week basis, the time generally 
granted language instruction in the average 
liberal arts college. Certain members of the 
curriculum committee, sympathetic to or at 
least informed of the nature of foreign language 
study, concurred with the view that a one-year 
exposure to a foreign language for but three 
hours a week was altogether inadequate. It was 
acknowledged that elementary language instruc- 
tion cannot be as effective on the three-hour 
week basis as, for instance, an introductory 
course in sociology, psychology, or English 
literature. The oft-repeated plea by the lan- 
guage staff for a five-hour week in the elemen- 
tary year was favorably received, and the results 
have been gratifying. That, at least, is the opin- 
ion of this writer and of the majority of our 
language staff. Indeed, rather than return to a 
three-hour per week program, even with the 
restitution of a two-year language require- 
ment, most of us would rather see the present 
one-year requirement retained with its five con- 
tact hours per week. 

The reasons for this preference are abundantly 
clear to most of us who have taught under 
both systems. Regardless how one mixes or 
proportions the ingredients of an elementary 
course, the first year is primarily devoted to the 
acquisition of language skills. To that end noth- 
ing is more important than sustained applica- 
tion and constant repetition. In a three-hour 
week there is precious little opportunity for 
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oral drills, individual instruction, and the repet- 
itive processes vital to the developing of aural, 
oral, and reading skills. With a five-hour week 
we are able to bow in all three directions, taking 
our longest and most respectful bow in the 
direction of the last objective, somewhat like 
Jourdain in his “‘troisitme révérence” before 
the Marquise. We trust that our efforts, unlike 
Jourdain’s, have been both well-conceived and 
well-executed. For despite the much publicized 
achievements of the A.S.T.P. language pro- 
gram and notwithstanding glowing reports of 
the oral approach so expertly worked out with 
the aid of native instructors at Cornell Uni- 
versity, we believe that the reading objective 
remains uppermost and that an exclusively 
oral approach is not feasible in the smaller 
liberal arts college if only because of the limita- 
tions of staff, of time allowed for language in- 
struction, and the general aptitude of the or- 
dinary student whose norm is close to the un- 
inspiring national average. We agree with 
Douglas W. Alden of Princeton when he says in 
the preface to his Iniroduction to French Master- 
pieces, ‘‘With all of the innovations. . . it will 
never be possible for colleges to abandon the 
so-called reading objective. Most of us who ad- 
vocate oral French believe that the oral ap- 
proach gives life and meaning to our work so 
that, even if a student has little use for his oral 
ability later on, he will have gone at his work 
with more enthusiasm and will have acquired a 
finer appreciation of the printed word.” 

The novelty of the oral approach soon wears 
off unless, as in the A.S.T.P. program, there is 
an immediate practical objective and a com- 
pelling incentive in terms of a more interesting 
assignment and possible promotion in rank and 
pay. The skillful teacher needs to exploit the 
student’s initial curiosity for the sounds of a 
foreign language in such a manner as to arouse 
his interest in other and more abiding values 
from his language experience. The task to which 
we are dedicated is that of arousing a student’s 
interest in a culture and civilization outside 
his own and to bring him into direct and inti- 
mate contact with that culture through the 
study of and the utilization of its vehicle of 
expression. We know that that goal cannot be 
realized in every instance in one year’s time. 
Indeed, with some the objective could never 
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be achieved. A two-year investment would 
doubtless pay greater dividends. Nevertheless, 
some of us have come to believe that one inten- 
sive year with carefully planned courses, alert 
and enthusiastic instructors, and judiciously 
selected texts has accomplished as much or 
more under a five-hour, one-year program than 
under the former three-hour, two-year pro- 
gram. We have observed that students with an 
interest in and aptitude for language study find 
the intensive experience more stimulating and 
rewarding. This group is also better prepared 
and more responsive at the intermediate and 
advanced levels. As for the average student, he 
is less likely to fall by the wayside when his 
class meets daily and questions can be clarified 
promptly. Even the hopelessly inept or totally 
indifferent can console themselves with the 
thought that their ordeal is of but one year’s 
duration. It is perhaps for that reason one 
notices there is a little less Weltschmerz in 
their Weltanschauung. 

To some of us it seems that the choice of 
textbooks is second in importance only to the 
competence and enthusiasm of the instructor. 
It is often alleged that the good teacher will be 
effective no matter what text he teaches from. 
Possibly so. But it has been my observation, 
as a department head who has come in contact 
with a reasonable number of language teachers, 
that the most effective ones I have known are 
usually the most difficult to please in the matter 
of textbook adoptions. The good teacher is sel- 
dom completely satisfied with any given text 
and is constantly shopping around in quest of 
his ideal, if not actually planning to write his 
own. On the other hand, when a truly satisfying 
text is found, there is a marked reluctance to 
change, even for variety’s sake. Our French 
teachers, for example, are loath to discontinue, 
at the intermediate level, D. W. Alden’s /niro- 
duction to French Masterpieces (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts). It has proved eminently 
suitable to our needs for nearly five years. 
Elementary German teachers feel the same 
loyalty to Erika Meyer’s graded readers 
(Houghton Mifflin Company). And elementary 
Spanish teachers tend to concur on the effec- 
tiveness of Kasten & Neale-Silva’s Leciuras 
Escogidas (Harper). 

With the inception of the Champlain Plan 
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the importance of textbook adoptions became 
even more critical. Hitherto the first year 
course could be regarded mainly as preparation 
for the intermediate course with its introduc- 
tion to the literature and culture of another 
civilization. To integrate with a core curricu- 
lum, a one-year terminal language course was 
expected, and rightly so, to make a more sub- 
stantial contribution to general education than 
did the conventional first-year course. If we 
have succeeded in meeting this challenge, as 
some of us think we have, including the college 
administration, it is due in part to the carefully 
chosen reading matter as well as to the tireless 
and enthusiastic work of instructors more inter- 
ested in bringing the language and its culture 
to life than in impressing the student with an 
esoteric erudition of some specialized phase of 
the foreign culture. The latter type of professor 
may be invaluable in a seminar for language 
specialists. He is a misfit in the instructor’s role 
at the beginning level, at least in a college such 
as Champlain which evolved from ‘G.I.’ be- 
ginnings and still reflects to a considerable de- 
gree the down-to-earth “G.I.”’ attitude as well 
as the same kind of unwinnowed heterogeneity 
in the student body. 

Taking the elementary French course by way 
of illustrating our procedures (the method is 
comparable in the other two languages), we 
devote the first term’s work entirely to tradi- 
tional language objectives, the middle-of-the- 
road approach: pronunciation, grammar, oral 
drills, and translations of short reading assign- 
ments in the basic text, Elements of French by 
A. B. Swanson (Henry Holt). This text has, 
among other features that recommend it, a 
lively set of conversational dialogues on which 
the first ten lessons are based. They have noth- 
ing to say about “la plume de ma tante”’ or 
“le canif de mon oncle.” Rather, they are plaus- 
ible bits of French conversation thoroughly 
idiomatic with a soupcon of argot for seasoning. 
Moreover, they range over a surprising num- 
ber of topics of perennial interest to students, 
whether undergraduate or post-graduate. These 
dialogues have been made available on record- 
ings intended to accompany the text for each 
individual student. A phonograph and other 
audio-aids are constantly available in the lan- 
guage laboratory. While the recording idea is 
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excellent, we find that our own transcriptions 
of the textbook material are more suitable than 
those of Professor Swanson. He or Henry Hoit 
apparently engaged some native Parisians and 
neglected to tell them for what purpose they 
were cutting these records. The Parisian tempo 
is “prestissimo”’; the American tempo is “largo”’ 
with an utter disdain for “‘ma non troppo.” 

By the end of the first semester, the custom- 
ary treatment of articles, pronouns, indicative 
tenses, partitives, etc. has been covered, and 
the student is ready for reading matter of a 
more challenging sort than the material con- 
ventionally found in a grammar. It is in the 
course of the second semester he is introduced 
to a reader which we have found admirable not 
only for our primary goal of imparting an ap- 
preciable reading skill but also for providing the 
student with material that correlates to a 
marked degree with the other courses in the 
required curriculum. Benjamin F. Bart’s La 
France, Carrefour des Civilisations (Harcourt, 
Brace, and Co.) seems to have been born of just 
such necessity. As Bart states in his preface, 
“Tt [the book] is based on the conviction that 
students are entitled to read selections of ap- 
propriate intellectual maturity and that these 
selections should deal with France. The read- 
ings include source material, essays, and many 
representative passages of literary value, 
chosen to illustrate the theme that France is 
the crossroads of Europe... . In addition, se- 
lections, drawn from recognized authorities in 
the fields of history, the fine arts, philosophy, 
and the sciences are included.... Avenues 
must be opened for exploring the important 
contributions of France in subjects other than 
literature. It is not sufficient to tell students 
that French is a useful tool; the evidence must 
be presented to them.” 

Professor Bart has, in our judgment, pre- 
sented it to them. Here is a first reading text in 
French which not only appeals to our average 
student but opens up avenues of interest seldom 
encountered in other introductory readers. It 
offers the instructor many points of departure 
enabling him to enrich the course far more than 
was possible in the conventional first-year 
offering. Moreover, we believe the author has 
accomplished the difficult task of finding selec- 
tions “reasonably mature in content which 
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could be edited without destroying the flavor 
of the author’s style.”’ 

From the abundance of material in this 
reader (over 220 pages) we have had to make a 
choice bearing in mind not only the intrinsic 
merit of each selection but also its comple- 
mentary value to the core courses in the cur- 
riculum. The reader will judge for himself 
whether or not our choices are of a narrowly 
specialized nature, a charge sometimes directed 
against the language teacher by critics of the 
profession, including, as some of us are acutely 
aware, certain arbiters of general education. 
Our students read intensively the following 
selections: 

1) An account of Saint Martin de Tours and 
other episodes from La Légende Dorée. 

2) Le Jongleur de Notre Dame by Anatole 
France. 

3) Two accounts of the life of Joan of Arc by 
Lalanne in the Dictionnaire Historique and 
Michelet from his Jeanne d’Arc. 

4) An appraisal of Napoleon by Chateau- 
briand from his Mémoires d’outre-lombe and a 
description of the military débacle at Bérézina 
from the Mémoires of the Comte de Ségur. 

5) Paris and the Parisians as described by 
Montaigne in his Essais and by Montesquieu 
in his Leitres Persanes. 

6) An excerpt from Voltaire’s Micromégas 
entitled La Lecon de Relativilé. 

7) A brief sketch of the history of the French 
language, its relation to English and the other 
Indo-European tongues, culled from Walther 
von Wartburg’s Evolution et structure de la 
langue francaise (University of Chicago Press). 

8) La Ficelle by Guy de Maupassant with an 
introduction on the Norman character by 
René Dumesnil. 

9) La Pieuvre, the gripping account of a 
Breton fisherman’s struggle with an octopus 
as excerpted from Hugo’s Les Travailleurs de la 
Mer and preceded by an introduction on Brit- 
tany by Michelet. 

10) Tartarin de Tarascon by Alphonse Dau- 
det with an introduction on La Provence by 
Michelet. 

The superior student (and we have a few) 
is prompted to read other selections touching on 
French art, architecture, science, and philoso- 
phy. Material such as this read and enjoyed 
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within the first year of a formal study of French 
reaffirms the conviction of those of us who be- 
lieve that an intensive one-year course in a 
foreign language can be profitable to the aver- 
age student and make a genuine contribution 
to a well-rounded education. Already at Cham- 
plain College, since the inauguration of the 
new plan, we have seen a sizable number of our 
French students betake themselves to Laval, 
the French-language university in Quebec, 
for summer courses, some with no more than a 
year’s study at Champlain. They have ac- 
quitted themselves creditably in a school where 
not a word of English is permitted. And these 
students are the product of a program that puts 
primary emphasis on the reading objective 
without, however, scuttling the other aims of 
language instruction. 

We shall continue to do whatever seems ad- 
visable to aid in the integration of the language 
courses with the general education program. 
We feel we have been able to do so thus far 
without sacrificing any of the desirable objec- 
tives of the original language course. Rather, we 
have intensified and enriched the elementary 
course to the point where the end result com- 
pares favorably with the earlier product of our 
two-year program. 

We shall continue also in our efforts to con- 
vince the architects of the plan that the two- 
year high school experience is not identical with 
this revised college course and should not be so 
equated. Circumstances permitting, we intend 
to design a proficiency examination of our own 
on the basis of which it will be decided whether 
or not an entering student should still be re- 
quired to take an additional year of language. 

In the face of increased chauvinism in our 
national life, with super-patriots trumpeting 
the dangers of “‘foreign ideas,” with large cities 
banning UNESCO publications, with legisla- 
tion being enacted creating the unmistakable 
impression abroad that we Americans are afraid 
of being “contaminated” by outsiders, the 
foreign language teacher has perhaps a greater 
responsibility than ever in trying to break down 
provincialism and dispel xenophobia. 

ROBERT A. WAGONER 

State University of N.Y. 
Maritime College 
Fort Schuyler, Bronx, N.Y. 
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The Teaching of Languages in the Elementary Schools 


HAT a year 1953 has been! If you have 

been reading the various language publi- 
cations during the eventful year just passed, 
you have a record of some of the great strides 
made in elementary school language work in our 
country.* 

Yes, what a year 1953 has been! What about 
1954? 

In dealing with this subject in a general way, 
we must necessarily mention some facts which 
by now must appear well known to the language 
teaching profession. The big impetus to the ele- 
mentary school foreign language work came 
from a paper read by the former United States 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. Earl J. Mc- 
Grath (now president of the University of Kan- 
sas City), at the 35th Annual Meeting of the 
Central States Modern Language Teachers As- 
sociation in St. Louis, Missouri, May 2, 1952. 
Dr. McGrath suggested that as many American 
elementary-school children as possible be given 
the opportunity to begin the study of a modern 
foreign language. 

A second impetus resulted from the first 
nationwide Conference on the Role of Modern 
Languages in American Schools, sponsored by 
the United States Office of Education, still un- 
der the direction of Dr. Earl J. McGrath, in 
Washington, D. C., January 15 and 16, 1953, 
which brought together persons of diverse edu- 
cational and lay interests. 

The third impetus to the study of modern 
foreign languages in our elementary schools re- 
sulted from a $120,000 grant made by the 
Rockefeller Foundation to the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America for a three-year 
study to determine how languages should be 
taught in America. This study was launched at 
the Annual Meeting of the Modern Language 
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Association in Boston in December, 
Their help in promoting language study in the 
grades under the direction of Professor William 
R. Parker and his most capable staff is invalu- 
able. 

Most of the meetings of language associations 
have given some attention to the elementary 
school work, and some of the associations have 
given considerable attention to it. Some of the 
conferences have published and distributed the 
results of their deliberations. Of great help to 
elementary-school modern foreign language 
teachers is a twenty-page document entitled 
“Foreign Languages in the Elementary Schools: 
Some Questions and Answers.” This was the 
result of a Conference attended by twelve lead- 
ing language educators. The MLA that gener- 
ously and wisely sponsored this Conference, 
held in New York in December, 1953, has con- 
cisely reported the salient points of the discus- 
sions. 

Of great significance for the profession has 
been the publishing of the work of Dr. Theodore 
Andersson, The Teaching of Foreign Languages 
in the Elementary School. A preliminary edition 
of this timely work has been published by D. C. 
Heath and Company. We may be sure that 
other editions of this work will follow. 

I wish that time would permit me to give 
detailed data regarding the teaching of modern 
foreign languages in the elementary schools of 
each state where interest in the work has been 
shown. The situation by states, listed alpha- 
betically, has been prepared by the MLA and 
is available. 

The teaching of modern foreign languages in 


* Paper read at the Seventh University of Kentucky For- 
eign Language Conference, Lexington, Kentucky, April 
22-24, 1954. 
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the elementary schools is not a new idea. One 
program dates back to 1899; the oldest current 
program, the outstanding Cleveland Program, 
to 1921. Two other well-known are those of 
Oakwood-Dayton, Ohio; and Natchitoches, 
Louisiana, begun in the 1920’s. Six of the pro- 
grams in existence today originated in the 
1930’s, Brooklyn in 1931, Texas in 1943, and 
Los Angeles in 1944. From 1940 through 1948 
another 19 programs began. The present trend 
may be dated from 1949 when ten new pro- 
grams came into existence. Other well-know 
and well-established programs are those in San 
Diego, California; Fairfield and New Britain, 
Connecticut; Washington, D. C.; Emporia and 
Lawrence, Kansas; Baton Rouge, Louisiana; 
St. Louis Missouri; Somerville, New Jersey; 
Carlsbad, New Mexico; Jamestown, New 
York; York, Pennsylvania; Corpus Christi and 
El Paso, Texas; Richmond, Virginia; and 
Seattle, Washington. More recent are those in 
Chicago, Illinois; Detroit, Michigan; Lincoln, 
Nebraska; and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
which are developing extensively. 

I quote the statistics that follow from the 
Foreign Language Newsletter, No. 1, March, 
1954, prepared by Dr. Kenneth Mildenberger 
of the MLA: “In the autumn of 1953 modern 
foreign languages were veing taught in the 
public elementary schools of at least 145 Ameri- 
can cities and towns in 33 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. At least 614 different schools 
and more than 145,000 elementary pupils were 
involved. Small children were learning Spanish 
in at least 409 schools in 27 states; French, in 
251 schools in 20 states; German, in 30 schools 
in 6 states; and all three languages were being 
taught to children in Washington, D. C. At 
least 54 new programs started in the fall of 
1953, and many were scheduled to start in the 
early months of 1954.” 

The present programs begin anywhere from 
the kindergarten to the seventh and eighth 
grades. The most frequently mentioned starting 
point for learning a second language is the third 
grade. However, it is worthy to note that many 
begin with the kindergarten or the first grade. 

Throughout the United States wide public 
interest is evidenced in the support of the ele- 
mentary-school language program. Adminis- 
trative officers in many school systems have 
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given their wholehearted effort in making mod- 
ern foreign language instruction available to 
many more elementary school children. They 
have adjusted the program of numerous ele- 
mentary grades so as to make possible in their 
school program this innovation—the introduc- 
tion of modern foreign languages. Concurrently, 
curriculum experts, superintendents, principals, 
high school teachers and grade teachers have 
most capably made necessary adjustments in 
the elementary school curriculum to provide 
this instruction. 

And this brings us to a point of great oppor- 
tunity and, at the same time, considerable 
danger. If we go forward, much can be ac- 
complished, if we lag or hesitate, we may lose 
out entirely. I must confess that I see no evident 
indication that we are lagging or hesitating, but 
the danger is there. 

Elementary-school children learn a language 
easily and precisely, and beyond a certain age, 
the younger a child, the easier it is for him to 
acquire a new language. Language learning is a 
normal function of childhood, and the consen- 
sus seems to be that the study of a new lan- 
guage should begin at an early age. 

Psychologists agree that a youngster’s ear is 
attuned to intonations, accents, pronunciations, 
and that his tongue imitates language sounds 
with flexibility without effort, and without that 
self-consciousness that at a later age is a great 
handicap. Children who are from five to ten 
years old are at the best age to learn to under- 
stand and speak a second language. It should 
be constantly kept in mind, however, that in the 
early years children learn practically every- 
thing by memory and by ear and not by reason- 
ing. 

I should want to quote at this time the the 
eminent neurologist 2nd brain surgeon, Dr. 
William Penfield, Director of the Montreal 
Neurological Institute, who writes: “There are 
three or four areas that are specialized for the 
formulation of speech and the acquisition of 
language. ... There is an age when the child 
has a remarkable capacity to utilize these areas 
for the learning of a language, a time when sev- 
eral languages can be learned simultaneously 
as easily as one language. . .. Why should lan- 
guages make their appearance long after a boy 
or a girl has lost full capacity for language 
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learning? Why should the efficient methods so 
long employed at the mother’s knee be replaced 
by a technique of grammar and syntax at a 
time when the mechanisms of the brain em- 
ployed in learning speech are relatively inflexi- 
ble and senescent?” 

The well-known language specialist, Dr. 
Emile de Sauzé, has observed that children are 
much more efficient at language learning, in- 
cluding speaking, than adolescents are, and Mr. 
Carlos Rivera believes that the best time to 
start a second language is at the very beginning 
of school. 

I find myself in agreement with these teach- 
ers and many others who believe that the best 
time to start a second language is at the very 
beginning of school, always following an oral 
method. I should not fail to mention here that 
interjecting English words and phrases to expe- 
dite the work should prove to be beneficial. As 
to the reading and writing of the second lan- 
guage, it is very commonly agreed that it 
should not begin before the third or fourth 
grade. 

Should foreign languages be available to all 
children when possible? This is a question on 
which there is no complete agreement. Dr. 
Emile de Sauzé and Dr. Theodore Huebener 
are of the opinion that classes in modern foreign 
languages in the elementary schools are for the 
bright children. However, Dr. de Sauzé is fol- 
lowing a plan to which he has been attached all 
along and with which he has been successful. 
Very likely he would meet with success also 
with children less bright, and Dr. Huebener, in 
New York City, is faced with an unusual prob- 
lem: the large number of children in whose 
home English is not spoken regularly, and who 
presumably should concentrate on English dur- 
ing their early schooling. He would, I believe, 
make the opportunity of learning a foreign 
language general under different circumstances. 

There are many others who favor making 
available to all children the opportunity to 
Study foreign languages. Professor Manuel 
Guerra who has studied the Los Angeles Plan 
says: “The Los Angeles Plan affirms that the 
average and below average child acquires some- 
thing vitally important to his growth, social 
consciousness and sympathetic understanding 
of people in language study. It never loses sight 
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of sympathetic attitudes and understanding.” 

Dr. Jonah W. D. Skiles, Director of this Lan- 
guage Conference, in his article “Languages for 
World Leadership” says: ‘‘We must see that no 
American child is denied the opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted at first hand with the cul- 
ture and ideals (or ways of thinking) of at least 
one foreign people.”’ To these could be added 
names of administrators as the distinguished 
president, Dr. H. L. Donovan, of this univer- 
sity, who says, ‘‘Language education, like all 
education, must be a process that extends from 
one’s earliest years of childhood throughout 
his life.” 

There are several other leaders in close con- 
tact with the work who have become champions 
of the idea that all children can profit greatly 
from the study of foreign languages. Among 
these we must always mention Miss Edna Bab- 
cock of Seattle, Mrs. Ruth Ginsberg of Los 
Angeles, Miss Emilie Margaret White of Wash- 
ington, and Miss Marjorie Johnston of the 
U.S. Department of Education, herself an out- 
standing example of the efficacy of the teaching 
of foreign languages in the elementary schools. 

To me, an ideal situation is to have a second 
language program designed to serve all children 
to the best of their individual abilities. 

Which second language or languages shall we 
offer in our elementary school program? 

One determining factor in the choice of the 
modern foreign language to be offered in the 
elementary school, naturally, will be and is the 
preference indicated by a majority of the par- 
ents, or it may depend upon local conditions. 
Some communities, in accordance with their 
individual cultural backgrounds, will naturally 
want to introduce one or another language as a 
second language, and there will be some com- 
munities that will want more than one language. 
Some communities in Pennsylvania or Wiscon- 
sin may prefer German; Florida or the South- 
west will likely prefer Spanish; and Louisiana 
will have a preference for French. In some of 
the large cities we may expect a variety of pref- 
erences. 

What would seem to be our best approach to 
the subject? 

It is commonly admitted that the aural-oral 
approach, with emphasis on conversation, is the 
best method to teach languages in the grades. 
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Miss Agnes Brady of Lawrence, Kansas, uses 
the aural-oral-choral method. 

The first two years should be devoted to 
training the ear and the vocal organs. Modern 
foreign language teaching must be made real 
by the use of the many visual and auditory 
teaching materials. Dr. Theodore Andersson 
says: ‘‘A living language is spoken language. It 
is this aspect of the language that is best and 
most easily learned in the earliest grades of the 
elementary school.’ It is very desirable to have 
the children in contact with the language every 
day, even if that contact be for only fifteen 
minutes. It is also most desirable to have this 
direct aural-oral method continue in the second 
and third grades, as, of course, it should 
throughout the second language experience. In 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades the children 
will be eager to read and write. Once again I 
quote Dr. Earl J. McGrath, “Our concern 
should be to introduce modern foreign language 
instruction in the elementary school in such 
forms and through such methods as will excite 
the interest of children and guarantee maximum 
learning within the limited time available.” 

It is most gratifying to see that more and 
more the second language program is becoming 
an integral part of the elementary school pro- 
gram. Dr. Vincenzo Cioffari, Modern Language 
Editor, D. C. Heath and Company, whose ex- 
cellent article we published in the March, 1954 
Modern Language Journal, says: ‘‘Social stud- 
ies deal with the community. Every classroom 
has children of eight or ten different national 
backgrounds, all based on different languages 
and customs. Isn’t it the purpose of social stud- 
ies to teach understanding of the community? 
... Insome communities foreign languages are 
integrated into the present program by teach- 
ing skills in the foreign language, as for example 
numbers, colors, hours.”’ 

Modern foreign language instruction can be 
and has been integrated into the curriculum of 
many an elementary school without displacing 
other essential areas of instruction. In the ele- 
mentary schools modern foreign language in- 
struction must be a part of the total curricu- 
lum; it must be and it can be related to and 
integrated into the other experiences of the 
school day as social studies, literature, music, 
art, drama, physical education, home science, 


EVELYN VAN EENEHAAM 





all the language arts. It is most essential that 
the vocabulary content for each grade level be 
that which can be closely integrated with the 
subject of study for that level in the school sys- 
tem. Professor Andersson stresses the impor- 
tance of acting and dramatic ability to help the 
interest along, and Professor Guerra stresses the 
benefits of language clubs in the grade schools, 

One can almost come to the conclusion that 
upon the teacher’s personality depends the 
success or failure of almost any method or tech- 
nique that is followed. Perhaps it would be well 
to read again the article full of thoughtful ob- 
servation and conclusions which the Modern 
Language Journal published for Dr. Stephen 
Freeman of Middlebury College in the issue of 
April, 1949, under the title, “What About the 
Teacher?” and “Challenges to Change’’ by 
Dr. Clarence Wachner, April, 1953. 

How and where may we find and have we 
found the teachers needed to introduce the sec- 
ond language programs into the elementary 
schools? Numerous experimental programs 
have proved most successful. School adminis- 
trators have exercised much ingenuity in secur- 
ing language teachers to lay the groundwork 
and to carry on the plans for their language 
programs. College and university graduate 
students preparing to teach modern foreign 
languages have given their services. Outstand- 
ing teachers have been given in-service prepara- 
tion for their language instruction in the ele- 
mentary grades. High school and college teach- 
ers each week have given hours of instruction 
in nearby elementary schools. One staff mem- 
ber may combine his elementary-school |lan- 
guage teaching with part-time work in another 
field. The language specialist may be called 
upon for cooperation from a local or nearby 
university. The ideal way, of course, would be 
to have especially prepared teachers. 

As to the teaching material, there are many 
types of sound reproducing devices which can 
serve as models; tape recordings and film strips 
can be used effectively as well as radio and tele- 
vision. Some of the methods used effectively in 
television by Professors Manuel Guerra, Joseph 
Raymond, and J. Alan Pfeffer can be trans- 
ferred to the school work in elementary lan- 
guage teaching. 

As might be expected, there is need for teach- 
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ing material in each language, in some more 
than in others. There is need for a series of 
syllabi, well planned, detailed, yet flexible in 
order to be adapted to a variety of local situa- 
tions. Some 75% of the Spanish programs re- 
porting to Dr. Mildenberger operate without 
syllabi of their own. Some borrow here and 
there from syllabi used in older Spanish pro- 
grams. Some teachers are at work on their own. 

In conclusion, we must make a beginning 
even if in some cases the teaching may not be 
completely satisfactory. Let us use existing re- 
sources to the best advantages. All possible 
sources for promoting the study of a second 
language should be tapped. Our apprehensions 
about standards should not hold us back too 
much this early. We will work to see that these 
standards are raised with time rather than delay 
the introduction of languages. Teacher training 
institutions are offering training in modern for- 
eign languages for the elementary school teach- 
ers. Colleges and universities are alert to this 
emergency, and this summer there will be some 
46 modern foreign language schools and work- 
shops in 26 states which will deal with the lan- 
guage teaching problems of the elementary 
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schools. The list of these institutions has been 
prepared by the MLA, and appears in the 
May issue of the MLJ. [Vol. XX XVII, 244.] 

We must not wait. We must be leery of those 
who tell us to wait until teachers are prepared. 
The whole impetus could bog down in this 
task. It is far more desirable, I should think, to 
begin wherever a beginning is possible and to 
keep the work going in the best possible manner. 
We realize that for some time to come the sup- 
ply of teachers qualified to give instruction of 
the type that we desire will be limited. It would 
be a great misfortune irdeed to allow this fact 
to become an obstacle to taking preliminary 
steps to advance in this level of language work. 
Let us deal with the present situation in realis- 
tic fashion. The teachers now available will 
improve their competence by proper motiva- 
tion. Noteworthy results have already been 
achieved. The present interest must not be dis- 
couraged in any way. We will meet this chal- 
lenge! 

EVELYN VAN EENEHAAM 
Cooley High School 
Detroit, Mich. 











In Memoriam 





Henry Carrington Lancaster 


ie THE death of Dr. Henry Carrington 
Lancaster the world has lost one of the 
greatest scholars of all time, and his many stu- 
dents throughout the years have lost a beloved 
and valued friend. 

His research, publications, and personality 
are so widely known through his editorship of 
the Modern Language Notes, his definitive stud- 
ies in the field of French drama of the seven- 
teenth century, and his activities as president, 
adviser, and contributor to the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America that it would be 
futile to list them here. Every scholar in this 
country knew him either personally or by repu- 
tation. Foreign scholars acclaimed him. The 
French government named him Officier de la 
Légion d’Honneur. In 1944 he was awarded an 
honorary degree by the University of Algiers, 
and two years later the same honor was paid 
him by the University of Paris. 

His monumental work is A History of French 
Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Century 
in nine volumes. Last year he published his 
French History in the Time of Louis XVI and the 
First Years of the Revolution, and even during 
his last illness he was going over page proofs of 
another book. 

Dr. Lancaster’s activities, however, were not 
confined to research. During the first World 
War he gave up teaching to serve as American 
Educational Director of the Foyer du Soldat 
in France. Following the war he became head 
of the American University Union in Paris. The 
Maryland Citizens Committee, on which he 


served as chairman, was organized largely 


through his efforts. He was a tower of strength 
in his work with the United Nations Commit- 
tee of Baltimore. 

Most particularly, he was devoted to the 
interests of his students, ready to encourage and 
advise, genial, unhurried, wise, and urbane. 

His passing seems to signify the passing of a 
generation and a way of life in scholarship. He 
began early with studies for his doctoral dis- 
sertation at the Johns Hopkins University on 
the ‘ragi-comédie, which is still a valid reference 
work. He assigned himself a task of almost 
superhuman magnitude and never swerved 
from his purpose in spite of tragic events such 
as wars, defeat of his beloved deuxiéme pairie, 
death and departure of his esteemed colleagues 
and members of his immediate family. Major 
catastrophes that overwhelm the average per- 
son seemed only to show the greatness of the 
scholar devoted to his task. He felt with all the 
poignancy of a friend and father, but he re- 
mained just as true to his devoir as any of the 
Cornelian characters whom he had studied so 
long and so thoroughly. 

He will live as long as there remains a spirit 
of reverence and respect for human devotion 
and work well done. 

GLADYs Dorsey 
Mary L. FRANCIS 
MERLE PROTZMAN 
Middle States Association 
of Modern Language Teachers 
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Notes and News 








Dr. Theodore Huebener Honored 


On Saturday, May 8, 1954, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
New York City, a testimonial luncheon was tendered to 
Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages of 
the City of New York. The luncheon, oversubscribed 
almost immediately after being announced, was attended 
by 260 teachers and friends of Dr. Huebener, who wished 
to express to him and demonstrate to all interested parties, 
the esteem and affection in which he is held. The occasion, 
the thirty-fifth anniversary of Dr. Huebener’s service in the 
New York City school system, was selected to honor him 
during the course of his active career. 

The sponsoring organizations included the following: 
The Association of Foreign Language Chairmen, The 
American Association of Teachers of French, The American 
Association of Teachers of German, The American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Hebrew, The Italian Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, The American Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese, The New York Classical Club, Société des 
Professeurs Frangais en Amérique, The Modern Language 
Association. 

The program included addresses by the following: 


Mr. Alejandro Arratia 

His Honor, City Court Judge William E. Ringle, Toast- 
master 

Dr. Jacob Greenberg, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City 

Dr. Elias Lieberman, Associate Superintendent in charge 


of Junior High Schools and Community Education, 
New York City 

Dr. Harrison C. Thomas, Assistant Superintendent as- 
signed to the High School Division, New York City 

Dr. Theodore Andersson, Yale University 

Dr. Mario A. Pei, Professor of Romance Languages, 
Columbia University 


In addition to the personal good wishes expressed by the 
speakers and assembled guests, several scores of telegrams 
were received from leaders in the language field all over the 
country. 

A testimonial scroll, presented by Dr. Samuel I. Apple- 
baum to Dr. Huebener, read: 

“To Dr. Theodore Huebener, in his 35th year of service: 

“‘As an expression of our appreciation of your inspiring 
leadership as Director of Foreign Languages, your many 
outstanding contributions in the field of language study as 
teacher, lecturer, and writer, and your invaluable influence 
in strengthening the bonds of international amity as cul- 
tural ambassador to countries all over the world, we present 
this scroll with esteem and affection.” 

Mrs. Gladys M. Tietz then presented a gift on behalf of 
the Language teachers of New York City. 

The Arrangements Committee consisted of the following: 
Miss Mary Candela, Mr. Emanuel Feingold, Miss Fmma 
Menna, Mrs. Grace Nover, Dr. Louis F. Sas, Miss Senta 
Stiefel, Miss Marguerite Cheifetz, Secretary, Mrs. Gladys 
Tietz, Chairman. 


Dean Henry Grattan Doyle Honored Again 


Dean Henry Grattan Doyle has been reappointed by the 
Board of Overseers of Harvard College as a member for 
1954-55 of the “Committee to Visit the Department of 
Romance Languages” at Harvard. This will be Dean 
Doyle’s fourth year of service on this committee, made up 
of alumni and other outside experts, which serves as an 
advisory committee to the administration of the University 


on matters affecting the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages. 

Dr. Doyle, a graduate of Harvard College and a former 
graduate student at Harvard, as a young man served for 
three years as an instructor in Romance Languages at Har- 
vard before joining the staff of the George Washington 
University. 


The AATSEEL Journal 


We wish to congratulate the American Association of 
Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages for their 
new Journal which is published under the editorship of 
Professor Claude P. Lemiex. This is a continuation of the 
Bulletin, and as such, the first issue in the new format is 
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Vol. XII, No. 1. Two quarterly issues have appeared, 
March and June, 1954. The new Journal naturally begins 
in a modest way, but its make-up and the quality of the 
material included indicate the serious purpose of its pub- 
lishers. 














316 NOTES AND NEWS 


The Kentucky Foreign Language Quarterly 


The first issue of this publication, published by the De- 
partment of Modern Foreign Languages of the University 
of Kentucky has made its appearance. It will consider for 
publication manuscripts written in English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, and Latin. For the 


The Northeast Conference on the 


The Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages will be held next April 1-2 at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York. The host institution will be New York 
University, following in the wake of Yale and Brown Uni- 
versities. The Conference is now supported in part by sixty 
universities, colleges and schools in New England and Mid- 
dle Atlantic states and was attended this year by eight 


present it will draw heavily upon material submitted at the 
weil known Kentucky Conferences. The first issue is dedi- 
cated to the literary field, others will be dedicated to peda- 
gogical subjects. We predict for the new Quarterly a long 
and successful life. 


Teaching of Foreign Languages 


hundred teachers of languages. The organizers of the Con- 
ference are dedicated to the betterment of the teaching of 
modern and classical languages and their successful main- 
tenance in the curriculum at all levels, from elementary to 
graduate school. Professor Germaine Brée will be the chair- 
man for 1955. 


French Records 


Goldsmith’s Music Shop of New York has just put out 
one of the most comprehensive catalogues of French Rec- 
ords ever issued in this country. It consists of 78 pages, 
listing over 5000 records on the most famous labels in the 
world, domestic and imported brands. It is divided into the 


following sections: Popular (vocal, instrumental, musette), 
Classical (vocal, instrumental), Children’s, Educational! 
(diction, theatre), Folklore, Audio-oral aids, Dance and 
Military music. This encyclopedia of French recordings can 
be secured for a nominal charge of 60 cents. 


English Translations of German Master pieces 


Professor Bayard Quincy Morgan, former Editor of our 
Journal, is planning to put out a series of low-priced 
translations of German masterpieces. He is much interested 


in finding out what titles would be especially welcomed 
Comments are invited. Professor Morgan may be addressed 
at Box 531, Stanford, California. 


Guidance News 


Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages 
in the New York City Schools, has published in Guidance 
News for June, 1954, a series of questions and answers deal- 
ing with the study of foreign languages, which answer most 


of the questions that arise when the subject of modern 
language study is being discussed. We believe this article, 
to be found on page 2, may be very useful to language 
teachers. 


Institute of International Education 


Nearly 34,000 students from abroad enrolled in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities last fall, according to Educa- 
tion for One World, the annual census of foreign students in 
the United States, published by the ITE. 

A six-year program of cooperation between law faculties 
of leading Japanese and American universities has been 
made possible by a grant from the Ford Foundation to the 
IIE. The American schools taking part in the program are 
the law schools of Harvard, University of Michigan, and 
Stanford. 

Opportunities to teach English in the secondary schools 
of the Federal Republic of Germany are open to American 
graduate students or teachers under the Educational Ex- 
change Program conducted by the Department of State. 
Under the German assistantship program American stu- 
dents will serve as assistant teachers of English and will be 


assigned to institituons in German cities. Awards are for 
the 1955-56 academic year. The closing date for application 
is November 1, 1954. 

Opportunities to teach English in the secondary schools 
of France are open to American graduate students or set: 
ondary teachers of French. The awards, which may com- 
bine foreign study with the teaching assistant posts, are 
offered by the French Government through its Ministry of 
Education. These appointments, designed for future teach- 
ers of French, involve teaching conversational English i0 
secondary schools and teacher training institutions in 
France. Additional information may be secured from the 
Institute of International Education, 1 East 67th Street, 
New York City. The closing date for applications is Janu- 
ary 15, 1955. 
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If You Want the Facts 


How big is this movement to put FL study in the ele- 
mentary schools? As of this moment, no one knows. How 
big was the movement last fall? Ah, there’s a question we 
can answer for you. As a matter of fact, we gave you some 
of the general statistics in the first number of the FL News- 
letter (“‘Trends,” p. 2). Those summarized figures were 
the result of a nation-wide survey conducted by the MLA 
last fall. The full 30-page report of this survey is now avail- 
able to you at no charge. It includes state-by-state analyses 
of every program known to be in existence last fall as well 
as a detailed factual history of the movement. The report 


was prepared by Kenneth W. Mildenberger of the MLA 
staff and is issued by the U. S. Office of Education Commit- 
tee on Foreign Language Teaching. The Title is “Status of 
Foreign Language Study in American Elementary Schools, 
Fall Term 1953,” and it ts available upon request from the 
Division of International Education, Office of Education, 
DHEW, Washington 25, D. C. And while you’re writing, 
you might ask to have a copy sent to your principal; he 
should know that his school is in the forefront of this move- 
ment. And then there’s your superintendent. . . . 


Did You Hear? 


The Educational Press Association of America, a na- 
tional organization representing numerous publications in 
the field of education, listed as one of the 10 most important 


MLA: 


“.. if a foreign language is taught in the primary 
grades, it should be by teachers who handle the language 
easily and idiomatically. Classes should be as small as 
possible and there should be at least one exercise on every 
school day. Infrequent lessons in large classes amount to 
nothing. It is important that the teacher know his pupils 
intimately and be able to adapt his instruction to their 
individual needs. The general aims should be to familiarize 


educational events of 1953 the development of foreign 
language study in American elementary schools. 


1900 


the learner with the vocabulary and phraseology of the 
spoken language and to teach him to express himself 
readily and correctly in easy sentences. The free use of ob- 
jects and pictures is to be recommended.” (A quotation 
from the Report of The Committee of Twelve of the Modern 
Language Association of America, Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1900) 


General Reading 


The first book in our new field is by Theodore Anders- 
son, and it’s called The Teaching of Foreign Languages in the 
Elementary School (1953, published by D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston 16, Mass. $1.25). Its 119 pages contain 
12 chapters dealing with all phases of the subject, an anno- 


tated bibliography, and sufficient lesson materials to get a 
program started. Professor Andersson is Associate Director 
of the Master of Arts in Teaching Program at Yale Univer- 
sity. 


NEA 


If you are a member of the National Education Associ- 
ation you saw in the November 1953 issue of the NEA Jour- 
nal the symposium, “Foreign Language in the Elementary 
School.” If you are not an NEA member perhaps you can 
borrow this issue from a member-colleague. The NEA, 
one of the fine forces in American education, exists “to 


advance the interests of the teaching profession, promote 
the welfare of children, and foster the education of all the 
people.” Last year it had a membership of over 520,000. 
Headquarters are at 1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 
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THE 





The First World War produced an ill-advised wave of 
resentment of everything foreign. An example of this hys- 
teria was Nebraska’s Act of 9 April 1919: ‘No person, indi- 
vidually or as a teacher, shall, in any private, denomina- 
tional, parochial or public school, teach any subject to any 
person in any language other than the English lan- 
guage. ...’’ When the Nebraska Act became a test case, 
the calmer wisdom of the Supreme Court of the United 
States prevailed. Part of the Supreme Court’s decision: “It 


“Among Children there Are No Barriers” 


“In an old French farm building on the outskirts of 
Paris near historic St. Germain-en-Laye is SHAPE Village 
School (SHAPE: Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers in 
Europe). An elementary school with less than 300 pupils, 
yet increasingly well known for its democratic ways, it has 
drawn the fire of Communists on the floor of the French 
Parliament ... ‘Nothing can crush the child’s desire for 
play and companionship,’ said Monsieur [René] Tallard 
[the school’s principal]. ‘In spite of the fact that these 
youngsters are from 12 nations...in a few weeks all 
learn enough words in two or three languages to get along 
with their international friends. ... Here we treat every- 
one alike. We recognize no nationality and despite differ- 
ence in language we all learn to work and play together. 
Then, too, all students are grouped by age without dis- 
tinction as to race, creed, or color.’ 

“‘ ‘When we first opened the school,’ he continued, ‘we 
thought that language would be the greatest obstacle to 
overcome. How wrong we were! It is remarkable how 
quickly these little ones learn French—the language we use 
most. And the younger they are, the more quickly they 
learn. For example, children in kindergarten are fluent in 
two months, but those who are six years and older take 


New Programs 


Let’s go back to the first sentence on page 1. It was a 
question: How big is this movement to put foreign language 
study in the elementary schools? We admit we don’t know, 
though we had the facts pinned down for the fall of 1953. 
One thing we do know. We are going to make another sur- 
vey in the fall of 1954 to learn what has happened in a 
year. When you get your copy of “Status of Foreign Lan- 
guage Study in American Elementary Schools, Fall Term 
1953,” you’ll have a list of programs in 145 communities. 
With this as a starting point, let’s work together. We’re look- 
ing for experiments or programs in public elementary 
schools or in college demonstration schools. We have three 
questions: (1) Did the 1953 survey miss any existing ex- 
periment? (2) What places have started programs in the 
spring term of 1954? (3) What places have planned or are 
considering programs for the fall of 1954? If you now have 
information which can help us answer these questions, or 
if you acquire such information at any time before the 
winter of 1954-55, will you send it on a postcard to FLES 
Department, MLA, 6 Washington Square North, New York 





MLA FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
Judicial Wisdom 








is well known that proficiency in a foreign language seldom 
comes to one not instructed at an early age, and experi- 
ence shows that this is not injurious to the health, morals, 
or understanding of the ordinary child.” Source: U. S. 
Reports, Volume 262 (Washington, 1923), p. 403, “Meyer 
v. State of Nebraska.” This decision of 4 June 1923 made 
null and void the anti-FL laws passed by 22 state legisla- 
tures. 


from three to four months. .. . / At the end of 12 weeks all 
understand enough to attend classes in geography, history, 
and mathematics,’ he said. 

“*A4 typical day begins with community singing for 
everyone,’ Monsieur Tallard explained. ‘Each morning we 
sing in English and French... . : After two months I defy 
anyone to detect a difference in accent,’ he said. The rest 
of the morning is devoted to general instruction—all of it 
conducted in French. Afternoons are devoted to handi- 
crafts, physical training, nature study, and lessons in 
national language and subjects. ‘We give six hours a week 
instruction in a child’s native language, because we don’t 
want a child to forget his own tongue,’ he said. Thus on the 
staff are three British teachers and one instructor each for 
the Dutch, Italian, Danish, American, and Turkish chil- 
dren. 

“ ‘We have proved that among children there are n 
barriers. ... They are our hope of tomorrow for we shall 
never have true international understanding and coopera 
tion until national prejudices, suspicions, and hatreds have 
been laid aside.’ ”’ 

(The foregoing is quoted from an article by George R. 
Creel, Jr., Christian Science Monitor for 10 October 1953 


3? And please—don’t take for granted that we already 
know what you’ve discovered! Just to keep you informed 0! 
what we do learn, each number of the FL Newsletter wil! 
henceforth carry under the above heading the names oi 
communities for which we have received verification thal 
a program or experiment has begun or is scheduled for the 
fall of 1954. Here’s the first such list: STARTED SPRING 
TERM, 1954. French: Upper Montclair, N. J.,; New Haver 
Conn.; Shorewood Hills, Wisc.; Shoreham, N. Y.; Roya 
Oak, Mich.; Holyoke, Mass.; Baltimore, Md.; Louisburg 
N. C.; Minneapolis, Minn. Spanish: Albany, N. Y.; Chi 
cago, Ill.; Willow Grove, Pa.; Springfield, Mo.; Baltimore 
Md.; Royal Oak, Mich. German: Madison, Wisc. (at U. 0 
Wisc.); Waverly, Iowa. WILL START FALL TERM, 
1954. French: Middletown, Conn. 


[Editor’s Note: Quoted from Foreign Language News 


letter, edited by Dr. Kenneth Mildenberger, of the ML‘ I 


Staff.] 
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Audio-Visual Ads 





UNUSUAL FEATURE-LENGTH FILM 


“Pictura. Adventure in Art,” 72 min., B&W, 
is a unique innovation in picture-making, which 
unfolds an artist’s wonderland in episodes from 
the lives and works of great painters of the last 
five centuries. With the aid of famous voices as 
“gallery guides” and a slowly moving camera 
“eye” a university art professor, played by 
Vincent Price, lectures to his students on the 
works of Toulouse-Lautrec, Grant Wood, Goya, 
Bosch, and Carpaccio. The method is enter- 
taining, comprehensible and ingenious. The 
film provides a striking study in contrasts, of 
subject matter and artistic attitude. Other 
voices which narrate are: Henry Fonda, Lilli 
Palmer, Gregory Peck, and Harry Marble. 
Music by Isaac Albeniz, Guy Bernard, Lan 
Adomian and Roman Vlad. Musical interpre- 
tation of Goya by Andrés Segovia. Rental 
rates vary. Apply for information: PicturaFilms 
Corporation, 487 Park Ave., New York 22. 


13 SHoRT FitMs ON FAmMousS ARTISTS 


Pictura Films Corp. also distributes the fol- 
lowing titles: “(Grant Wood,” “Van Gouh,” 
“The Glory of Goya,” “Henri de Toulouse- 
Lautrec,” ‘Manet,’ “Antoine Watteau,” 
“Miserere,”’ ‘“‘The Lost Paradice’”’ (Bosch), 
“The Legend of St. Ursula’ (Carpaccio), 
“Guernica” (Picasso), ‘“‘The Charm of Life,” 
“Paul Gauguin,” “Leonardo da Vinci.” The 
average running time of these films is around 
13 minutes. 


New FADC CATALOGUE 


The new, 1953 (Vol. VI, No. 1) catalogue of 
lending collection, of Franco-American Audio- 
Visual Distribution Center, Inc., 972 Fifth 
Ave., New York 21, has just come out. Over 
730 items are listed, including materials suit- 
able for art, social studies, language and science 
classes. It lists films, slides, bulletin board 
exhibitions, filmstrips and records. 





13rH EDITION OF GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 


The 13th annual edition of Educator’s (ruide 
to Free Films, published by Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wisconsin, has just been 
released. The list price is $6. It has 516 pp., 
8 X 114, in offset type. It lists 2,574 titles, of 
which 562 were not in the previous edition. 

This Guide of free 16 mm. films has become, 
ever since it first appeared in 1941, the standard 
source index for free-loan films in the United 
States. It is a professional, cyclopedic source. 
It is a complete up-to-date, annotated list, all 
at your finger tips. Many films “rented” to 
schools by other agencies are free from sources 
in the Film Guide. This Guide is a book which 
every superintendent of schools and those 
teachers specializing in visual-aids must pos- 
sess. 

This index of free films is made up of first- 
class films sponsored by business firms, gen- 
erally. In most cases these films are superior to 
educational films available on the market. They 
are superior in photography, most of them being 
in color. Expense in the manufacturing of these 
films has not been a problem. These movies are 
backed by organizations with a big capital, and 
have been designed as part of their advertising 
campaign, and as such money has not been a 
problem. 

These free-loan films listed in Guide to Free 
Films will be of great aid in bringing to the 
attention of the students information on geog- 
raphy, history, economics, language, industry 
of foreign countries, transportation, religion, 
agriculture, tourist, etc. of the countries con- 
cerned. The language teacher will find scores 
of films on the above subjects. A good number 
of French-narrated films are available through 
this Guide. 


NEw FI_mMs 
France: 


“‘Pepe le Moko,” 86 min. French narration 
with English subtitles. This film was twice re- 
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made by Hollywood, but it is now being re- 
leased in 16 mm. in its original, uncut version. 
The famous French actor Jean Gabin is the 
star. Apply for rental rates: Trans-World Films, 
Inc., 2209 East 75th St., Chicago 49. 

“Night Is My Kingdom,” 109 min., 1952. 
French narration with English subtitles. Also 
stars Jean Gabin. In this film, whose original 
title is La nuit est mon royaume. Raymond 
Pinsard, is an engineer on the French State 
Railways. He is a carefree young man, fond of 
the good things of life and happy in his hobby 
as an amateur radio man. One day a steam 
pipe bursts in the cab of his speeding locomo- 
tive. His fireman is severely burned and calls 
for help. Pinsard goes to the man’s aid, but in 
doing so is himself burned in the face and eyes. 
The doctors attending Pinsard assure him that 
he will eventually recover his sight. Pinsard is 
happy in this belief until his rival for the love 
of Louise, a blind girl, tells him the truth. 
Despondent, Pinsard literally gives up. Through 
the timely intervention of his brother-in-law 
and the renewed efforts of Sister Gabrille, he 
returns to the Rehabilitation Center. Here he 
becomes reunited with the blind girl and finds a 
new life. (Trans World Films.) 


Mexico: 


“Subida al cielo” (Mexican Bus Ride), 75 
min. Directed by Luis Bufiel, Spanish movie 
director now settled in Mexico who directed 
Un Chien Andalou, Terre Sans Pain, L’Age 
d’Or, etc. in Europe. Grand Prix du Film in 
Cannes, 1952. Produced by well-known poet 
Manuel Altolaguirre, who is also co-author of 
the story. Music by Gustavo Pittaluga, also 
well known Spanish musician. English sub- 


titles. Plot: A mother is dying; her good son has 
just married, but her two bad sons scheme to 
get the family inheritance. The mother begs the 
good son to have her will drawn up in a neigh. 
boring town, away from the influence of his 
brothers. She wishes to leave some property to 
her only grandson. The good son sets out ona 
bus ride which is a race with death. The son is 
tested by Evil in the form of an exciting little 
wench who does her best to delay his return an¢ 
to make him forget his bride. Yet he returns t 
his village, his mother has just died, the bad 
sons seem to have the inheritance in their 
grasp.... / An ingenious ending... (Clasa 
Mohme, 501 Soledad St., San Antonio, Texas. 


ON THE RECORD 


Isaac’s Maria, in simplified version has beer 
recorded on four 10-inch records by that ter. 
rifically active firm Banks Upshaw and (i 
(703 Browder St., Dallas 1, Texas). The price 
for the set is $8. On tape or wire at the same 
price. Also available on two LP records for $& 
Text used is by William T. Tardy, editor of L: 
Luz, published by same firm. 

The correspondence study department of the 
University of Oklahoma is distributing, $ 
album of Gallegos’ recordings, and copies of the 
text, 10 cts. per copy. These recordings by) 
Rémulo Gallegos himself are well-known selec: 
tions from his four masterpieces: Dofia Barbara 
Canaima, Cantaclaro, and Pobre Negro. Recor 
is of non-breakable clear red vinylite, wit) 
fifteen minutes of readings on each side at 33) 
RPM speed. (Correspondence Study Dept 
Extension Division, University of Oklahoma 


Norman.) 
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The University of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference 


The seventh annual University of Kentucky Foreign 
Language Conference met this year on April 22-24 with the 
usual fine attendance. Thirty-one states and nine foreign 
countries were represented. 

The meeting started Thursday afternoon, April 22nd, 
with an International Relations Session featuring a discus- 
sion of Eastern Mediterranean problems. Representatives 
from Greece, Iraq, and Israel treated a delighted audience 
toa lively exchange of accusations and counter-accusations 
which nearly turned the meeting into a battle. After such 
a stormy session, the atmosphere became much calmer that 
evening when Prof. Arthur Burkhard of the University of 
Texas gave a beautifully illustrated lecture comparing Ger- 
man with Italian paintings. 

As every year, the general session of Friday morning 
was one of the highlights of the conference. All the papers 
were excellent, but among those especially appreciated 
were: “The Humanities for the Next Decades’”’ by Morti- 
mer Graves of the American Council of Learned Societies, 
“The Teaching of Languages in the Elementary Schools” 
by Evelyn Van Eenehaam of the Modern Language Journal, 
and “Integrating Immediate with Final Objective in a 
Foreign Language Class” by Elena Picazo de Murray of 
Mexico City College. 

The AATF luncheon, which has become an annual event, 
was presided over this year by George B. Watts, National 
Secretary. Elton Hocking of Purdue gave an extremely 
interesting talk on “Telling the World, or Reaching the 
Grass Roots by Air Waves” in which he told of an experi- 
ment in teaching languages by television. 

Friday afternoon sessions were somewhat curtailed by 
having to finish at four in order that those present might 
hear President Eisenhower who was speaking on the campus 
of nearby Transylvania University. There were fifteen sepa- 
rate meetings going on dealing with as many different as- 
pects of language, literature and culture. A new section de- 
voted to Mexico drew a large audience. Louis Astey of the 
Instituto Technolégico y de Estudios Superiores de Mon- 
terrey spoke in Spanish on an unpublished novel by An- 
tonio Pérez Verdia. José L. Pedrosa, Secretary of Public 
Instruction of Mexico, gave an erudite paper on “La 
Poesia Provinciana de Francisco Gonz4lez Leén.” Hensley 
C. Woodbridge presented a very valuable compilation of 
Mexican bibliography. All the papers in this section will be 
published in the new University of Kentucky literary 
magazine which will be entitled The Kentucky Foreign 
Language Quarterly. 

The conference was fortunate in having Donald Walsh 


of the Modern Language Association as the principal speak- 
er at the Friday night dinner. He indicated that after a year 
and a half of activity, the program was beginning to get 
into high gear. He pointed out some of the tangible results 
of the work of the MLA program and predicted others to 
come. Two illustrated lectures Friday evening were of note- 
worthy beauty and interest. Prof. George Radimersky of 
Michigan State showed illuminated manuscripts depicting 
life in the middle ages. Dr. John D. Cooney of the Brooklyn 
Museum exhibited slides of the fine collection of Egyptian 
art which the museum possesses. Following this, the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky entertained its guests at a reception. 

Of the ten sections which met Saturday morning, the 
one devoted to the teaching of languages in the elementary 
grades was the most popular. Presided over by Dr. Julio 
del Toro, editor of The Modern Language Journal and 
President of the CSMLTA, the discussion revealed an 
intense interest in the comparatively new phase of language 
teaching. As last year, all the papers relating to this subject 
will be published. For the first time the Foreign Language 
Conference had a section devoted to Folklore and a paper 
‘International Folklore Agencies: Fact and Possibility” 
by Professor Stith Thompson of Indiana University was the 
keynote of that meeting. 

The last meeting of the conference was a general lunch- 
eon on Saturday at which Dr. F. M. Kercheville of the 
University of New Mexico was the principal speaker. He 
gave a very enlightening talk on “Subversive Elements, 
Soviet-Communistic and Nazi-Fascist, Disguised as Litera- 
ture.” 

The program this year was organized and directed by 
Dr. Jonah W. D. Skiles who arranged all the general meet- 
ings and the sections in classical languages, the teaching of 
Latin in the high school, Biblical and Patristic languages, 
and Hebrew. Assisting him were Hobart Ryland, Associate 
Director and Paul Whitaker, Associate Director. Prof. 
Ryland got together the sections in French, Spanish, Gen- 
eral Romance, Mexican, Comparative Literature, Teaching 
of Modern Languages in the High Schools, and Teaching 
Languages in the Elementary Schools. Prof. Whitaker 
organized the sections in German. Prof. J. E. Hernéndez 
did the Slavic Section; Prof. B. W. Schick the Italian sec- 
tions, and Prof. W. H. Jansen the Folklore. 

The Seventh University of Kentucky Foreign Language 
Conference was the most outstanding so far by the excel- 
lence of the papers and by the distinguished audience. 

Respectfully submitted 
HosBart RYLAND 
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New England Modern Language Association 


The fifty-first Annual Meeting of the New England 
Modern Language Association was held on April 10, 1954 
at Brown University, Providence, R.I., in conjunction with 
the Northeast Conference on The teaching of Foreign 
Languages. After the luncheon in the Ivy Room of Sharpe 
Refectory, Miss Rose Presel presided at the Business Meet- 
ing. The reports of the Secretary-Treasurer for 1952-1953 
were read by Miss Mary A. Consodine, and were accepted. 
Mr. Alexander Gibson, Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, presented the slate of officers proposed for 1954- 
1955, and the Secretary was instructed to cast one ballot 
for their election. The following were thereby elected: 


President: 


Herbert B. Myron, Jr., Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


Vice-Presidents: 
Evelyn Fuller, Lyndon Institute, Lyndon Center, Vt. 
Rev. Joseph D. Gauthier, S. J., Boston College, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 
Vincent Guilloton, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Lucille Itter, University of Rhode Island, Kingston, R.I. 


Jeanne M. Low, High School, Manchester, Conn. 


Librarian: 


Anthony J. De Vito, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


Editor: 


Joseph Brown, Jr., University of Connecticut, Storrs, 


Conn. 


Business Manager: 
Joseph S. Stookins, Loomis School, Windsor, Conn. 


Secretary-Treasurer: 

Mary A. Consodine, Girls’ High School, Boston, Mass. 
Directors: Term ending May, 1957 

A. Louise Carlson, High School, Concord, N.H. 

Eric Hartmann, Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 

Rose Presel, Hope High School, Providence, R.I. 


Since there was no further business, the meeting was 


adjourned by the President at 1:20 P.M. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Mary A. ConsopineE, Secretary-Treasurer 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
The Central States Modern Language Teachers Association is pleased to announce that 
the United States Commissioner of Education, Dr. Samuel Brownell, will address the As- 
sociation at the spring meeting to be held at Purdue University, April 15-16, 1955. Com- 
missioner Brownell will speak at the general session, April 16. 


NOTICE 
We urge our readers to send to the Modern Language Association, 6 Washington Square 
North, New York, any information of interest concerning the teaching of foreign languages 


in our schools and colleges. 
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Book Reviews 





The National Interest and Foreign Languages: 
A Discussion Guide and Work Paper, pre- 
pared by William R. Parker. (For Citizen 
Consultations initiated by the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, Dept. of State, 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Pre- 
liminary edition, April 1954. Price $.45. Pp. 
xvi+132. 


The main purpose of Citizens Consultations is to extend 
the process of systematic study of international problems, 
especially those that are of concern to the United Nations, 
and increase interest of citizen groups in helping to solve 
them. It is easy to see how neatly Professor Parker’s dis- 
cussion guide and work paper fits into this program and 
how much benefit could accrue to the Modern Language 
Association FL program if responsible public opinion could 
be aroused in its support. The author has carried out his 
assignment with his usual energy, clarity, and good judg- 
ment. 

A Preface outlines the object of the discussion, proposes 
useful limitations, and explains the organization of the work 
paper. Thirty-three consecutively numbered topics are 
treated within five main chapters, entitled: I. Six Questions 
Awaiting Answers; II. Tomorrow’s Foreign Language 
Needs; III. Clarity Begins at Home; IV. The Past Around 
Us; V. The Current Academic Situation. The six questions 
awaiting answers are: Which second modern language? 
Should the spoken language be emphasized? A second lan- 
guage for how many? How much language? Should language 
teachers also teach foreign cultures? What training for 
tomorrow’s language teachers? Each of the remaining 
twenty-seven sections raises a question or poses a problem 
of vital interest to language teachers as well as to the 
general public. Teachers who have not had access to the 
mimeographed reports of the FL programs can now readily 
avail themselves, at minimum cost, of the great body of 
useful facts gathered by Mr. Parker and his aides during the 
first year and a half of the project’s existence. They will 
enjoy the added advantage of having the material hand- 
somely organized for their use and skilfully presented. 

The author’s main purpose is the presentation of facts, 
thus eliminating the useless debates so common in the past, 
when statistics were not readily available. Many of the 
commoner fallacies of the past are exposed, for example: 
that only eleven percent of our high school graduates go 
on to college (when the percentage is nearer forty-five); 
and that Americans don’t learn foreign languages as easily 
as people of other countries do. Section 15, in fact, is de- 
__ Voted to such common misconceptions about language 
learning as the “Army method,” and others fostered by 
commercial advertising. Statistics also show the relative 
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state of modern language instruction in our schools in 
comparison with those of the leading countries of the world. 
The last two chapters contain a great deal of useful infor- 
mation about the history of the problem in America and 
the current academic situation. 

The success of the FL program depends, first on a thor- 
oughly informed body of language teachers, and secondly 
on an aroused public opinion among our citizens. There 
can now be no excuse for ignorance on the part of us teach- 
ers. Our next step is clearly to foster the establishment of 
citizen consultations, each in his own community. A recent 
number of the AAUP Bulletin points out that nearly every 
teacher has roots in some locality apart from his academic 
residence and advises us to speak up through our local 
papers against the unwarranted abuse to which our 
honorable profession is being subjected. Language teachers 
now have an excellent opportunity to take their case ‘“‘to 
every (American) village and farm.” 

NorMAN L. TORREY 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


DEL Rio ANGEL, Antologia General de la Litera- 
tura Espanola, Dryden Press, New York, 
1954, Tomo Primero (Desde los origenes hasta 
1700), pp. 908+xvi, Tomo Segundo (Desde 
1700 hasta 1936), pp. 869+xv. Price $6.00 
each tomo. 


There have been other anthologies prepared for Spanish 
literature, but Professor del Rio’s two thick volumes are 
the most extensive prepared for classroom use. There will 
be many who will be inclined to say that this is too much 
material and too expensive. It appears to us, however, that 
a professor of foreign literature ought not to be afraid to 
ask his students to invest this much money in a volume 
that contains so much material. Many of our colleagues in 
English and History departments do not hesitate to ask 
their students to buy a book costing $7.50 to $10.00 plus, 
many times, other classroom materials. This anthology is 
to accompany the two-volume Historia de Literatura Es- 
panola, prepared by the same author and published also 
by Dryden. 

Professor del Rfo has given us generous samplings from 
Spanish literature, beginning with things written as early 
as 1040. From the Cantar de Mito Cid he has given us 11 
pages taken from various sections of the poem. Throughout 
the first volume, Professor del Rio has added many notes 
which translate the medieval! Spanish to the language of 
today. 

Many works, heretofore only in the Biblioteca de Autores 
Espanoles, are united in this anthology. A simple listing of 
the works represented would be too long for purposes of 
reviewing. Suffice it to say that there are adequate samples 
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from the Picaresque Novel, the Moorish Tale, the great 
mystic poets of the 16th century, the Quijote, and the 
comedia. Professor del Rfo likewise includes many writers 
of the new world who have been recognized by critics of the 
peninsula as deserving of a place in Spanish world letters; 
e.g., Garcilasso and Sor Juana de la Cruz. 

The second volume begins with Feij6o and presents 
samples of the best writers of the 18th century, including 
nearly ten pages from La Vida, by Villarroel, five pages 
from La Poética, of Luzdn, and six full pages from Fray 
Gerudio. There follow pages from the greatest poets of the 
18th century, some of the best prose of Jovellanos, and an 
interesting excerpt from Capmany. As we would expect, 
Ramén de la Cruz and Leandro Ferndndez de Moratin are 
emphasized. Over 100 pages are dedicated to the Costum- 
bristas and romantics. 

As is to be expected, the modern novel, represented by 
Ferndn Caballero, Pedro Antonio de Alarcén, Juan Valera, 
Pereda, Gald6és, Pardo Baz4n, Leopoldo Alas, Palacio 
Valdés, and Blasco Ib4fiez, is given many pages, 164 to be 
exact, with excerpts being taken from the acknowledged 
masterpieces of these novelists. After dedicating a few pages 
to the didactic and philosophic writers (Giner de los Rfos, 
Castelar, Joaquin Costa, and Menéndez y Pelayo), Profes- 
sor del Rio presents the so-called “generation of 98,” using 
a long excerpt from Ganivet’s best writings. Next follow 
Unamuno, Valle-Inclan, and Pfo Baroja, as the three great- 
est representatives of creative prose writers of the period, 
and a group of essayists-critics-students. 

After devoting some 50 pages to the contemporary 
poets Professor del Rfo presents, in another 50 pages, 
excerpts from the dramatic writings of Benavente, Linares 
Rivas, Martinez Sierra, the Alvarez Quintero brothers, 
Eduardo Marquina, and Armiches. Pages 707 to 810 are 
given over to Ortega y Gasset, Eugenio d’Ors, Ramén 
Pérez de Ayala, Gabriel Mir6, G6mez de la Serna, Américo 
Gastro, and Salvador de Madariaga. 

After a few pages of comic relief through the very en- 
joyable selections from Julio Camba, Professor del Rfo 
chooses for us selections from the poets of the last fifty 
years, not forgetting the late Professor Pedro Salinas. We 
are happy to note also that Garcia Lorca is represented 
by a few scenes from his best known play, Bodas de Sangre. 

We should not care to give the impression that Professor 
del Rfo has produced only an anthology. His very terse 
comments on the various types of literature will be of 
great help to the professor, as well as to the student. We 
may not agree 100 per cent with these comments, but they 
give us at least a point of departure. 

In order to keep the cost of each volume to the modest 
price of $6.00, it was necessary to have the printing done 
in Spain. Unfortunately, this caused a small number of mis- 
prints, but we are confident that these detract very little 
from the real purpose of the anthology. It is unfortunate 
that one of our major printing houses in the United States 
did not accept this project, for even if the financial gain of 
the venture had been unfortunate for them, the advertising 
value would have been great. The Dryden Press is to be 
congratulated on its willingness to undertake the printing 
of such an extensive anthology, and it is our opinion that 
in the long run it will pay them dividends, if not in profit 
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on this work itself, at least in the esteem of members of the 
profession. 

There will be questions about omissions and inclusions; 
for example, some of us will be sorry that the great Nica- 
raguan poet, Rubén Darfo was not given a place. Was he 
not, after all, just as truly a Spanish poet as Sor Juana de la 
Cruz? 

In conclusion, we should like to congratulate Professor 
del Rfo for the invaluable contribution to our teaching 
materials. 

James O. Swain 

The University of Tennessee 


Cru, ALBERT L. AND GUINARD, AUREA, Le 
Francais moderne, Livre II. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1951, pp. xvi, 466. 
Price, $3.20. 


Le Frangais moderne, Book II, though a sequel to Book J, 
is so organized that it could be used independently by any 


group which has already completed elementary French | 


grammar. Its six introductory pages give suggestions to the 
student, stressing French spelling, the importance of ac- 
cents, good pronunciation, and the use of cognates. The 
book is divided into 30 chapters followed by an extensive 
reading unit based on Le Comte de Monte Cristo by Dumas; 
about 20 pages of material on French civilization; an ap- 
pendix dealing with phonetics and verbs; the vocabularies 
and an index. There is a review lesson after every fifth 
chapter. Appearing throughout the book are several French 
songs, complete with music, and many original drawings 
which illustrate the text. 

Each chapter, which brings up a point of French gram- 
mar, is usually divided into three parts. First, a short 
literary passage for intensive reading, generally taken from 
standard French authors, is followed by a vocabulary with 














phonetic transcription which introduces new words and | 


expressions, and by ample comprehension exercises based 
upon the reading. Second, the grammar unit, clearly and 
simply explained, presents drill exercises based on the nev 
material and reviews difficult points already learned. A 
study of one or two irregular verbs, with exercises, consti- 
tutes the third part and rounds out the chapter. The er 
tensive reading unit, in the mind of the authors, is actually 
an achievement test; it should be easily read without the 
help of vocabulary references. The cultural material, 
written in simple French, deals with geography, history, 
literature, and the essential facts of French life. Further, 
as names occur in the other reading sections of the book, 
the student is provided with explanatory notes concerniat 
persons and places on the French scene. 

Few typographical errors have been found: on p. 22 
his missing in the word hedge translating Ja haie. On p. 25) 
ac is missing in cypress tree. On p. 87, paragraph 5, an err 
has been made in the translation of the example he speaks / 
my father and of his; it should be il parle de mon peére et ds 
sien and not du mien as written. There are a few little inac 
curacies in the translation of vocabulary words, and somt 





times the meaning given with the context is not found in tht 


general vocabulary, an arrangement which could lead to 0°” ; seven 


little confusion in the student’s mind. On p. 277 projechie 
translated correctly in the context by space ship, is render, 
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only as shell in the vocabulary on p. 437. Likewise on p. 277 
the expression faisons comme chez nous is translated as let 
us be at home instead of let us make ourselves at home. On p. 
289, le forain is translated (wrongly from this reviewer’s 
point of view) as foreigner or alien in the context and only 
the word hawker (the correct translation in this case) is 
given in the vocabulary on p. 429. In the vocabulary on p. 
447 the English word dirt is given the French meaning 
poussiére instead of saleté or boue. 

As for the grammar itself, the material is as complete 
as possible for a book of this kind, with the exception of the 
following omissions or points inadequately stressed: on the 
subject of irregularities of verbs ending in -er, nothing is 
said about the -ayer, -oyer, and -wyer varieties, nor about 
jeter and appeler. In the chapter on the comparative and 
superlative of adjectives and adverbs, no mention is made 
of more than translated by plus de before a number; the ob- 
servation occurs only in the chapter on numbers. A repe- 
tition of the rule could be useful, and the author has not 
avoided such a procedure in other cases. On p. 189 the in- 
terrogative pronoun whose denoting origin and translated 
by de gui is omitted from paragraph d. On p. 190 in para- 
graph 7, which states that /equel is used as an interrogative 
pronoun, object of a preposition, no mention is made of the 
contraction of the prepositions @ and de with the /e of lequel. 
No special stress is placed upon the use of prepositions be- 
fore geographical names. 

But these few errors and omissions, all of minor impor- 
tance, do not detract from the book’s general usefulness. 
The text, which meets the requirements for college-entrance 
preparation, includes a particularly good study of the sub- 
junctive mood and of the prepositions. The present reviewer 
has used it successfully in tenth-grade work with students 
who have studied the elements of grammar in the eighth 
and ninth grades. 

HELENE P. REMONDIN 

The Kimberley School 

Montclair, New Jersey 


Lizaso, Féurx, Martti, Martyr of Cuban Inde- 
pendence. Translated by Esther Elise Shuler. 
The University of New Mexico Press, Albu- 
querque, 1953, pp. 260. Price, $4.00. 


All too often, the biographer contents himself with 
holding up a clouded mirror to the life of his subject and 
succeeds in transmitting to his readers only a faint reflec- 
tion of external reality. Félix Lizaso, one of Cuba’s out- 
standing writers and literary critics, has penetrated the 
flat canvas of history to reveal the human dimensions of the 
polyfacetic personality of José Mart{, the political and 
literary genius, whose inspired leadership was the greatest 
singie factor in winning Cuba’s independence from Spain. 

Paradoxically, the man who was to break the last link 
in the -hain of Spain’s sprawling colonial empire in the 
Western Hemisphere was born the son of a Spanish colonial 
trooper serving in the Havana garrison. The spark of 
Cuban liberty was born with him and nurtured into a bud- 
ding flame in the school of Rafael Marfa de Mendive, 


. revered Cuban poet and patriot. 


While still a student, Mart{ plunged with all the exalted 
enthusiasm of youth into the struggle for independence for 
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his beloved island. His revolutionary activities quickly 
taught him the price of protest against oppression—im- 
prisonment in chains, breaking rock under a searing tropical 
sun. This sensitive boy of seventeen, face to face with man’s 
ageless inhumanity to man, forged a sacred resolve to win 
liberty for Cuba. 

Here was born his overwhelming sense of duty to his 
fellow man, the mainspring of his political philosophy. 
Other biographers have seen him as a hero, martyr, saint, 
and even apostle, but Lizaso has keenly perceived this al- 
most religious sense of duty as the essence of Mart{’s char- 
acter and greatness. His original Spanish version was en- 
titled, Marti, mistico del deber. 

Lizaso’s literary artistry puts us at Mart{’s elbow as this 
inner compulsion leads him twice into exile in Spain and 
causes his separation from wife and child, who weve unable 
to comprehend his utter selflessness in his devotion to 
Cuba’s cause. 

His travels in exile enabled him to form a great vision of 
Hispanic-America, which he liked to call “Our America,” 
and to come to admire and understand the United States, 
the “Colossus of the North,” where he lived for fifteen 
years, from 1880 to 1895. While marshalling the resources 
of Cuban emigrant groups in this country and keeping 
alive their desire for independence, he supported himself by 
interpreting the American scene to a wide Latin-American 
audience in a series of articles for newspapers like La 
Opinién Nacional of Caracas and La Nacién of Buenos 
Aires. 

This man without a country, reporting on the festivities 
at the dedication of the Statute of Liberty in 1886, was in- 
spired to pen words that blazed with an ardent love of 
liberty and gave a clear prophecy of his future course of 
action: “Oh Liberty! It is terrible to speak of you, not 
having you. Those who enjoy you, don’t really know you. 
Those who don’t yet possess you, should win you for them- 
selves!” 

The years of hard work, secret plotting, organization 
and thrilling escapades which led in 1895 to simultaneous 
uprisings in all parts of the island make exciting reading, 
and Martf’s heroic death, his final sacrifice on the altar 
of duty and liberty, provides a fitting climax to the life of 
a revolutionary hero. 

Félix Lizaso has performed another great service for the 
memory of Martf{ in this excellent work, and Esther Shuler’s 
translation faithfully renders Lizaso’s fluid, lucid, capti- 
vating prose. The reader of this biography of a great patriot 
will speak Martf’s name in the same reverent breath as 
those of Washington, Bolivar, Lincoln and San Martin, 
whenever he gives a silent prayer of thanksgiving for these 
champions of our human freedoms. 

RICHARD M. MIKULSKI 

Rutgers University 


Paut S1wEk, S. J., Ph.D., S.T.D.: The Riddle 
of Konnersreuth, A Psychological and Reli- 
gious Study. Translated by Ignatius McCor- 
mick, O.F.M.Cap. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee. 1953, pp. xiv, 228. 


With due respect for the author’s vocation and profes- 
sion and his great learning demonstrated by the writing of 
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fourteen or more books in Latin, French, Polish, Portu- 
guese, and English followed by translations into several 
languages, this reviewer has come to a different conclusion. 
To be sure, Father Siwek has objectively presented the 
facts of Therese Neumann’s life in the first three chapters 
of this challenging book: Therese’s Childhood; Illness; 
Signs and Wonders; but, there is nothing in these 35 pages 
covering the years from 1928 to 1945, a rather long and 
significant period. 

In his second part: A Critical Study of the Facts, the 
author employs an excellent method in his attempt to ex- 
plain the various events, such as: cure of blindness, healing 
of footwound, cure of the spine, of appendicitis, and pneu- 
monia. His conclusion is that all were brought about by 
natural means. Resl’s stigmatization he considers to be an 
“effect of ecstasy” (p. 134) and the latter as caused by 
autosuggestion (p. 155). Her visions are pronounced as 
hysterical and hypnotic hallucinations (p. 176ff.). He finds 
no proof for her gift of tongues—Aramaic and French— 
(p. 188). As to her prophecies and clairvoyance, he admits 
the various facts but attributes Therese’s power to Cumber- 
landism, a phenomenon resulting from the motor effect of 
imagery (p. 193) and to telepathy (p. 200), psychometry, 
and autosuggestion (pp. 203/4). The case of Therese’s 
prolonged fasting—no food and no liquid since September 
1927—“‘the most baffling mystery of Konnersreuth” (p. 
206), Father Siwak discusses last and cites other cases of 
fasting of up to four years (p. 211). However, he later modi- 
fies Father Thurston’s lists of persons who lived many (!) 
years ‘“‘without food” (p. 211) by stating: “‘We are forced to 
conclude that the individuals mentioned by Father Thurs- 
ton in his article did not really live for years ‘without food.’ 
We must suppose (why? Do we have to?—Rev.) that they 
took at least a little food, without the knowledge of their 
acquaintances, and perhaps without knowing it themselves, 
that is, in some somnambulist or autohypnotic condition. 
In their normal state, however, they were physically un- 
able to swallow anything without experiencing nausea and 
pain. Some of them could not even move themselves in bed 
and did not feel any need of eating or drinking.” (pp. 
213/14). 

These facts he applies to the case of Therese Neumann 
(p. 214) who, however, is not bedridden but very active in 
her garden, in the field, in church, where she takes care of 
the flowers, and as a nurse, as any one may see by his own 
eyes. 

The author comes to the conclusion that Therese’s con- 
tinuous fasting “has never been proved factual.” (p. 222). 





It is unfortunate that he relies so much on Dr. Deutsch, 
Father Waldmann, Hilde Graef and other ardent foes of 
Konnersreuth. He never quotes Father Emil Jordan, 
Monsignor Matthew Smith or other objective writers. His 
use of the term subconscious or semiconscious subterfuge 
(p. 48) weakens his argument and so do his slurs on Father 
Naber (p. 58, 59, 65) and on Therese’s character (p. 42), 
Furthermore, although he rightly questions the reliability 
of an anonymous witness (p. 87) he does, on the other hand, 
quote several times from a friend of his whom he calls 
Father J. S. only (pp. 44, 45). 

A false impression is produced by a story told to the 
author by Father Waldmann according to whom food cards 
were given to Therese (p. 42, Jan. 1946) who passed them 
on to her father. They could not constitute a remuneration 
as stated just before, since they merely entitled the bearer 
to buy some meat. We must not forget that for more than 
two years after the last war, the Germans were literally 
starving, being allowed only 1500 calories a day per person, 
but many of them actually receiving much less than that. 
Food ration cards, therefore, were most welcome. Therese 
herself, however, never received any from the government, 
a fact which can easily be verified by official records. This 
would naturally have weakened the author’s thesis from the 
beginning. 

One more point: The many hundred thousands of visitors 
definitely have caused material loss to the Neumann family 
and their home. Father Siwek acknowledges the fact that 
the stairs had to be rebuilt several times (p. 42). 

A little notice on the house door written by Father 
Naber, reads: Every one may see Therese Neumann from | 
to 2 in the sacristy of the church; photographers and 
curiosity seekers are not welcome. 

This reviewer has no comment on the letter of Arch- 
bishop Carinci (p. ii/iv), for it was written on the early 
French edition of the book: Une stigmatisée de nos jours. 

Two mistakes in translation from German were noted 
P. 12 “schwerertriglich”’ is not “unbearable” but “hard to 
bear.” P. 218, note 28: ‘“‘Schaun’s, dass Sie hinauskommen” 
means “Leave my house, please” and not “Get out of 
here.” 

In spite of disagreeing with the major premises of the 
author, this reviewer recommends the scholarly written 
book to all colleagues and serious students working towards 
an advanced degree in any field of human endeavor. 

ALBERT SCHOLZ 

Syracuse University 
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